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WOLFSON’S PHILO 


ERWIN R. GOODENOUGH 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


EW scholars these days try to produce anything which 

could be called a magnum opus. Wolfson is one of the few; 
and when it is remembered that the two large volumes before 
us’ represent a relatively small part of his total undertaking, he 
must be put into the forefront of even that little group. For it 
is Wolfson’s plan to present a history of philosophy which will 
begin with at least one volume on the Greeks, then consider 
Philo as here, then give the whole development of philosophy 
in Christian, Islamic, and Jewish circles of the Middle Ages, 
and finally show the beginnings of the new age where Spinoza 
breaks the pattern of medieval thought and returns to the Greek 
approach. Wolfson believes that medieval philosophy had a 
distinctive character because it had a distinctive source of 
knowledge quite foreign to both the Greek and modern thinkers, 
the source we usually call ‘‘revelation,”” but which Wolfson calls 
the ‘preamble of faith” (p. v). The moderns, like the Greeks, 
try by observation, hypothesis, and intuition, whatever these 
words mean, to discover the truth about the nature of man, and 
the nature of his environment up to and including God himself. 
| The medieval world had to square all such data of “reason” 
| with the data of their inspired Scriptures where the answers 
were all given. More than this, the medievalists had to square 
their reasons with a philosophical tradition which determined 
how Scripture itself was to be interpreted, Wolfson says, for in 


t Harry Austryn Wolfson, Philo: Foundations of Religious Philosophy in 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam (Structure and Growth of Philosophic 
Systems from Plato to Spinoza, II). Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1947. Pp. I, xvi+462; II, 531. 
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religion they had ‘‘a set of inflexible principles of a divinely 
revealed origin, by which philosophy, the product of erring 
human reason, had to be tested and purged and purified.” These 
inflexible principles, Wolfson continues in his Preface, were all 
worked out by none other than Philo himself, and so “the philo- 
sophy of Philo’’ came to be ‘‘the most dominant force in the 
history of philosophy down to the seventeenth century.” 

Even as ardent a Philonist as myself must blink at so great 
a claim for our hero. That the Philonic school, or hellenized 
Judaism, was one of the most important formative influences 
in the making of Christianity; that it set a tendency and method 
whose elaboration does distinguish medieval thought from the 
thinking of ancient and modern times; that this was largely a 
requirement to hold reason within the limits of revealed religion— 
these seem to me clearly indisputable, though medieval thinkers 
steadily forced so much into the words of Scripture that the 
“limits of revealed religion’’ became highly debatable entities. 
Wolfson, however, wants to go farther and to see in a single “‘set 
of inflexible principles,” a single ‘‘philosophy,” that of Philo, 


the dominating force in all later medieval thinking. Wolfson’s 
volumes on Philo attempt to show how this “‘philosophy,”’ these 


“inflexible principles,” came into existence in the mind of one 
who was, Wolfson says (I, 114) ‘‘a philosopher in the grand 
manner.” 

The volumes on Philo are so impressive as they stand on the 
shelves, and as one reads their amazingly detailed exposition, 
that already it is being said on many sides that the ‘‘definitive”’ 
work on Philo has at last appeared. Since Philo is (or should 
be) carefully studied by NT scholars as well as by historians of 
Judaism, it is well to give the work a closer scrutiny than is 
allowed in an ordinary review. 

Wolfson approaches his task with what seems to be an inex- 
haustible knowledge of the writings of all ancient and medieval 
writers. Out of this universe he has come to abstract elements 
common to all these writers which he is right in seeing brought 
together for the first time in Philo’s writings. Wolfson takes 
this preconceived distillation of medieval philosophers, and find- 
ing most of it in Philo he calls it ‘‘Philo’”’ himself. Philo is to him 
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the dramatic point where revelation entered to dgminate reason. 
And the revelation which came into Western thought through 
Philo seems for Wolfson to be specifically Jewish revelation. 
What Wolfson is really demonstrating is that medieval thought 
began with the confluence of Greek and Jewish points of view. 
In this large issue Philo the person is quite secondary. 

For, to go back a step farther, in Philo there joined with 
Greek rationalism (as Wolfson considers the Greek stream to 
be) a Judaism which Wolfson seems to have learned not from 
Philo at all but from rabbinical tradition which he interprets 
much as George Foote Moore did. Moore’s ‘‘normative” Juda- 
ism seems to have become Wolfson’s less fortunate ‘‘native”’ 
Judaism,? but it is still the same condensation of halachic rab- 
binism as that which Moore represented as a norm in the thinking 
of all Jews from the time of Ezra, or shortly afterwards, to the 
present. This tradition included, of course, the notion that all 
human thought and conduct must be regulated by the divinely 
inspired Torah. It included much more; and Wolfson will have 
us believe that the Judaism of Philo is, in amazing detail, the 


Judaism of “native Jewish tradition.” So in two introductory 
chapters Wolfson describes the formation of the Diaspora; how 
Jews went out with their Bibles and ‘‘native Jewish tradition,” 


2 “Native Jewish tradition” as a word for halachic (with a little haggadic) 
rabbinical tradition seems to me even more unfortunate than Moore’s ‘‘norma- 
tive,” because at least the word “normative” meant something. I suspect 
Wolfson himself would deny either meaning I have been able to construe for 
the term ‘‘native,’’ but confess I cannot guess what meaning he would give it. 
For I can see only two possible meanings: 1. That it is the religion of those 
who are ‘native Jews” in the sense of having been born of Jewish parents. 
But the extreme variety of native Jewish belief in this sense robs the term of 
any specific meaning. Philo was as well born a native Jew as Akiba. 2. That 
it is a tradition natively produced within Judaism, and with no accretions 
from the outside. But such a Judaism never existed. Canaanite influence, 
Syrian influence, Babylonian influence, Persian influence (I dare not mention 
Greek influence), all these came in to color even the strictest rabbinic thought. 
If the ‘tradition’ has many non-Jewish ancestors, and many Jews did not hold 
the tradition, it is perplexing to know in what sense it is “‘native.”” As Wolfson 
uses it, it means Moore’s normative Judaism, or rabbinic Judaism, made to 
include, if need be, a touch here and there from apocryphal, gnomic, and 
apocalyptic literatures. 
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and were attracted by the systematic reasoning of classical 
Greek philosophers (especially Plato and Aristotle), but imposed 
upon that reasoning the theistic points of view of revealed 
Judaism, the halachic respect for law as statute, the hatred of 
polytheism and idolatry, and Jewish eschatology. In such an 
approach to Philo one sees steadily at work the mind of a person 
who recognizes kinship between Philo and that tradition at 
places where an ordinary reader would (and could) never do. 
Consequently these details take on an engrossing importance 
for Wolfson; they make him stress ‘‘native”’ details out of pro- 
portion to their place in Philo’s thinking, and blind him to the 
very existence of much in Philo which has a character quite 
foreign to “native Judaism.” 
As a consequence Wolfson at no place prepares the reader to | 
find in Philo a writer who reads as a whole so utterly unlike 
either Plato or the rabbis. Granted that Philo is writing Jewish 
midrash, his Allegories, or the writings in his Exposition, are 
startlingly unlike the Tannaitic Midrashim of which Wolfson 
makes so much use. Wolfson sees in Philo so many details which 
resemble details of rabbinic tradition, and so completely ignores 
the Jewish details which are unlike it, that he misses entirely the 
dissimilar totality. From the Greek side Philo’s writings are | 
just as little to be described as Plato and Aristotle imposed 
upon Jewish midrash. For from this side too the presence of 
strikingly Platonic and Aristotelian elements and individual | 
ideas blinds Wolfson to what has been recently more and more 
apparent, that the whole Greek manner of thinking in Philo, 
certainly his manner of presenting non-Jewish ideas, is as foreign 
to the rationalism of Plato and Aristotle as it is to the manner 
or matter of the Tannaitic Midrashim. 
That is, anyone trained in Plato and Aristotle, and familiar | 
with rabbinic literature, but who had not read Philo, could not 
but be completely convinced by Wolfson’s study. For here de- | 
tailed similarities between quotations from Philo and quotations 
from these Greek and Jewish sources accumulate almost in- 
finitely, and conviction comes with the accumulation. If, how- 
ever, the same reader then turned to Philo himself, and from 
Philo to such writings on Philo as those of Conybeare, Pascher, 
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and others, he would be puzzled indeed to find a Philo, com- 
pletely documented and dominant, to whose thinking Wolfson 
alludes only in his introductory chapters where he hurriedly 
denies his existence. Wolfson tells us at the beginning (I, 36-55) 
that he finds no mysticism, no kinship to the mystery religions, 
in Philo: I suspect that he does so because except in these few 
pages of special pleading Wolfson ignores all Philo’s mysticism 
and mystical conceptions. 

On this section we must stop a moment. Wolfson begins by 
pointing out what has commonly been recognized by all students 
of Philo, that Philo abhorred and denounced Greek worship, 
mysteries, and mythologies, in spite of the fact that he often 
used the vocabulary of the mysteries, and made literary allu- 
sions to the myths. No one has ever suggested, to my knowl- 
edge, that Philo accepted Greek or Egyptian mythology or 
cultus as such. The real issue is the vocabulary of the mysteries: 
did Philo use it ‘tas he uses terms borrowed from popular reli- 
gion and from mythology, all of them because they were part 
of common speech” (I, 46), as Wolfson thinks, that is stripped of 
any literal meaning; or did he ‘‘identify, by means of allegory, 
the religion of Scripture with the religion of the mysteries,’”’ so 
that “thereby ‘Judaism was at once transformed into the great- 
est, the only true, Mystery’ ” (I, 45, quoting from my By Light, 
Light, 7)? 

It must at once be admitted that Philo would agree with 
Wolfson in repudiating such a statement as representing what 
he was trying to do. ‘Identify the religion of Scripture with 
the religion of the mysteries” would have been fighting words 
to Philo. For in this Wolfson shows how completely he misses 
the point of all who see a real similarity between Philo’s religious 
thinking and that of such people as Plutarch and Apuleius and 
the later Neo-Platonists like Proclus. Mystic Judaism was not, 
to Philo, just another mystery religion, to be ‘‘identified” with 
the others. Rather it was, to Philo, in sharpest contrast to 
them. Philo did “identify’’ (Wolfson’s term, not mine) the two 
in that he took the concepts of the mysteries over as living 
forces and ideals into his Judaism, but he did so quite uncon- 
sciously, and would indignantly have denied that he did so. 
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“The more they borrowed, the more they must seem to them- 
selves to repudiate’’ is a statement I have used elsewhere as the 
key to the fact that such people as Philo both borrow and re- 
pudiate. Because Philo would undoubtedly have denied with 
anger any suggestion that he borrowed anything from hellenistic 
and mystic religiosity to put into Jewish tradition, Wolfson 
denies it for him. But in doing so he denies, as Philo would 
have done, much that is obviously a part of Philo just the 
same. 

So Wolfson devotes the next ten pages to discussing, or to 
paraphrasing, the passages where Philo speaks of Jewish religion 
in most directly mystic terms. If the mystic Israelites are guided 
to tame the passions by ‘‘some divine inspiration,” that inspira- 
tion, Wolfson says, is ‘‘the laws of Moses,’’ and the “practice 
of virtue”’ is itself ‘‘practice of the laws of Moses.” The mystic 
intercourse by which God “sows and begets happiness in human 
souls,’’ as Philo calls it, is to Wolfson the freedom which comes 
from God to one who is guided by the Law of Moses. The direct 
vision of God which Philo wanted to get “apart from God’s 
Powers,” and ‘‘not from created things’’ is knowledge of God 
got by revelation, that is, Wolfson explains by cross reference 
(II, 90) by ‘‘a direct perception of the evidence in nature for 
the existence of God which one may acquire with the help of 
God by means of prophecy and revelation.’’ Accordingly, 
Wolfson asserts, men initiated into mysteries in Judaism meant 
to Philo ‘‘men of good native abilities and proper education who 
have succeeded in mastering their passions and in acquiring a 
true knowledge of the existence and nature of God” (I, 49). 
The mystic marriage, Wolfson goes on, is properly the “un- 
broken and constant union between God and man, for God is 
in a sense always in men” (I, 51). On this basis Philo rejects 
the heathen mysteries as mummeries, for ‘“‘This is the meaning 
of Philo’s comparison of the covenant between Israel and God 
to initiation into mysteries’ (ibidem). When Philo demands 
that the Jewish mystery, its ‘‘secret cakes’’ and the rest, be 
kept secret Wolfson interprets this as a cautioning against teach- 
ing the methods of allegory to uneducated and immoral men. 
Similar cautioning, Wolfson says, is to be found in the teaching 
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of the rabbis, who warned against teaching widely the secret 
doctrines of the Chariot and of Creation (I, 55). 

The implication of this final comparison is that the Mysteries 
of the Chariot and of Creation were similar to Philonic teaching, 
an idea with which one may in large part agree, at least as a real 
possibility. But the further implication that these Mysteries 
were an esoteric and revered part of rabbinic Judaism itself is 
something quite unjustified. Of these teachings we know almost 
nothing except that the rabbis wanted them not only kept from 
popular ears, but threatened damnation even to any rabbi who 
would listen to them. To refer to these Mysteries as rabbinic 
parallels to Philo’s mystic Judaism is then, to say the least, 
strange. To say that Philo’s warnings “‘mean nothing more than 
that rule laid down by the rabbis” cannot stand for a moment. 
Philo was as anxious to have his mystic Judaism taught to those 
competent to hear them as were the rabbis to suppress the other 
Mysteries altogether. 

This is Wolfson’s total exposition of the mystic elements in 
Philo’s writings. For Philo as for hellenistic Jews in general the 
use of terms from mystic philosophy, like the use of terms from 
Greek religious practices ‘‘was a Hellenization in language only, 
not in belief or cult.... It did not cause them to change their 
conception of their own religion”’ (I, 13).. The subject is finally 
dismissed without examining a single passage in its context. So 
throughout the two volumes he need not refer once to the ‘‘Light- 
Stream,” never discuss the Patriarchs or their wives for their 
place in Philo’s thinking, not once use the term véuos Eupuxos, 
or allude to the mystic celebration of the festivals. To the 
mystic pattern as exemplified in the migrations of Abraham and 
of Jacob and of Israel from Egypt Wolfson never refers, or to 
the miraculous babies, Isaac and Moses. Hence for all that is 
impressive in Wolfson’s massive alignment of fragments of 
Philo with parallel fragments from Plato, Aristotle, and the 
rabbis, he has never once tried to get into step with the marching 
of Philo’s own mind as revealed in his writings. With not the least 
regard for the process and sweep of Philo’s own exposition, Wolfson 
shatters it into bits and presents us with a ‘“‘Philo” by picking 
up what fragments he can put into a mosaic of his own design. 
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To Wolfson Philo must be made a systematic philosopher who 
produced, by uniting rabbinic Judaism with Plato and Aristotle, 
the dominant philosophy of the Middle Ages. So Wolfson can 
never leave Philo in inconsistencies on any point. ‘Unless we 
assume that Philo did not know his own mind, or that he changed 
his mind, a way must be found to reconcile this statement with 
his other statements” (I, 275). ‘By this interpretation of Philo 
we have been able to remove all apparent inconsistencies” 
(1, 375). ‘There are no inconsistencies in Philo on this point; 
there are only incomplete statements which have to be completed 
by a comparison with other statements” (I, 382). The one con- 
clusion about Philo on which scholars had all agreed was that 
Philo frequently did not “know his own mind,’’ and just as 
frequently ‘‘changed” it. Wolfson’s ingenuity in combining 
isolated passages, in ‘‘completing’’ statements so as to reconcile 
inconsistencies, brings inevitably to mind the word pilpul, an 
honored term in rabbinic circles for this sort of analysis. Philo 
himself, in reconciling statements of Scripture with each other 
and with Greek philosophy and mysticism, or with common 
sense, was one of Wolfson’s few superiors in the art. Isolated 
instances of Wolfson’s ingenuity such as appear in connection 
with the sentences just quoted from his book might here be 
given, and will appear in other connections, but a few instances 
cannot give the almost hypnotic force of a thousand pages of 
such artistry. If one reads the writings of Philo long enough 
one begins to wonder whether some of the mystic or philosophic 
notions he finds in the Torah may not have been actually in the 
minds of the original writers of the passages. One must be 
elaborately forewarned, and know the dates of much that 
Wolfson quotes, not to feel that Wolfson similarly is making 
his case. 

For, with all mystic possibilities a priori dismissed from Philo, 
Wolfson can go on to show how Philo combined rabbinic Juda- 
ism with classical Greek rationalism. To do this Wolfson creates 
a most interesting background for Philo in both Judaism and 
Greek philosophy. 

Actually Philo now appears to us as an island in the sea of 
antiquity, an island which must originally have been connected 
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with the Greek mainland on one side, and the Jewish continent 
on the other. But this direct connection has been submerged 
by the loss of documents from his contemporaries and predeces- 
sors in both Hellenism and Judaism. In trying to reconstruct 
these lost connections between Philo and his environments 
Wolfson has two distinct methods, one of which he uses for the 
Greek relations of Philo, the other for the Jewish. 

On the Greek side Philo has seemed to all his recent students 
who know hellenistic philosophy in its mystic, Neo-Platonic, 
and Neo-Pythagorean developments to belong essentially with 
those schools. True we know these schools almost entirely from 
writers who lived after Philo. We have not a single document 
from a Platonist or Aristotelian after Aristotle (except Philo 
himself) until we get to the little Introduction of Albinus, over 
acentury after Philo, and then to the great new world of Plotinus. 
All other schools of philosophy before Philo are similarly repre- 
sented only by fragments, except for the little pseudo-Aristotelian 
De Mundo. Tradition which has gathered about the name of 
Plotinus’ teacher puts the beginning of Neo-Platonism well 
back into the second century, but that is at least a century after 
the death of Philo. Cicero shows us some aspects of hellenistic 
thinking before Philo, and Seneca and Plutarch just after Philo. 
True, Plutarch approaches religious problems in a way to re- 
mind us often of Philo, but Philo obviously could not have read 
Plutarch, who was born about the year Philo must have died. 
After Plotinus comes the bewildering age of Porphyry, Julian, 
Proclus, Symmachus, Iamblichus, and the rest who in discussing 
popular religion go beyond Plutarch, but again only develop 
in greater elaboration much the sort of attitude which Plutarch 
himself showed. What then may we conclude that the Platonists 
of Alexandria in Philo’s day taught? Did they read Plato and 
Aristotle in antiquarian devotion, or had they already begun 
to stress the mystical aspects of Plato, and see the possibility 
of their symbolic representatien in current mystery religions 
as Philo himself seems to most of his students to read Plato into 
his Jewish Scriptures, if not into his Jewish cultus, and as 
Plutarch certainly did a few years later with pagan myth and 
cult? 
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These are questions we cannot answer with certainty, since 
we have no documents from philosophers who might have been 
Philo’s personal teachers. It has, however, been generally sup- 
posed that with Philo showing so much that was akin to later 
theories of emanation and of mystic identification and ascent, 
the mystic development of Platonism and Stoicism had already 
begun before Philo, and that it was this new type of philosophy, 
shot full to be sure with the phraseology of the older teachers, 
but essentially oriented not in critical but in mystic thinking, 
which Philo had from his environment, and was trying to find 
expressed in his Judaism. 

For Wolfson the problem does not exist. Since every docu- 
ment of importance which shows mystic philosophy comes from 
a writer like Plutarch who lived a half century after Philo, or 
from the chief Neo-Platonists and Gnostics who lived several 
centuries later, they are all irrelevant and can be completely 
ignored in discussing Philo’s philosophical background. Neo- 
Platonism does not appear as an entry at all in Wolfson’s elabo- 
rate Index. The Hermetica are mentioned in only a single passage 
(II, 114), along with the pseudo-Aristotelian De Mundo, Dio 
Chrysostom, Seneca, Maximus of Tyre, and Celsus. Geffcken 
and Norden had quoted these to show that there was a Greek 
tradition that God is nameless, and that when Philo talked of 
the namelessness of God he was drawing upon the tradition to 
which these writers attest. None of them is relevant to the dis- 
cussion, Wolfson asserts, because ‘‘with the exception of Seneca, 
who was a contemporary of Philo, all these sources are later 
than Philo.’”’ With these thus dismissed, Wolfson goes on to 
derive Philo’s notion that God is not named from Jewish sources, 
a section which he summarizes: “In Scripture Philo has found 
(a) statements to the effect that God has not revealed His 
name to those to whom He appeared and also (b) laws pro- 
hibiting (1) to mention the proper name of God, (2) to take 
in vain any other name of God and (3) to treat lightly the 
word ‘God’ in general. Scripture thus teaches the doctrine of 
the unnamability of God” (II, 126). By this time Wolfson has 
quite lost sight of land. Nothing is clearer in the Torah and 
Talmud alike than that God has a name, ‘‘Yahweh,”’ and that 
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it must not be pronounced because the name itself has so much 
power. The notion of the namelessness of God is essentially 
foreign to Judaism, and none of the proof-texts Wolfson dis- 
cusses to make the notion scriptural would ever have suggested 
such an idea to Philo or any one else de novo. But Wolfson will 
not allow it to be Greek. In spite of the fact that the idea is so 
essentially foreign to Judaism, and the plain meaning of many 
Greek writers, it is not Greek, for ‘‘No philosopher, as we have 
seen, ever said so explicitly” (II, 119). 

Wolfson lists (I, 93f.) the Greek philosophers whom Philo 
quotes, the only ones, we see as we go on, who can legitimately be 
examined as possible sources for Philo’s thinking. The mystical 
philosophers are by this method all excluded, since those whose 
names we know are all later than Philo, and they need not be 
mentioned. Philo was drawing only upon the earlier critical 
philosophers. 

One can defend such a method of study, perhaps, up to a 
point. Philo is to be explained only out of what fragments we 
have of his known predecessors, a method which works very well 
if only those statements in Philo are examined which can be 
shown to resemble statements found in those know predeces- 
sors (or else are Jewish in origin). If this limitation of Philo’s 
sources to his known predecessors were followed out logically, 
and all of Philo taken into consideration, one would have to 
conclude that Philo was the inventor of Gnostic and Neo- 
Platonic thought-ways, since in embryo these ways are so much 
his own, and since such thought-ways come to us for the first 
time in Philo’s writings. That conclusion would be an argument 
from silence which few would care to advance, but it could be 
advanced just the same. Wolfson does not reach that conclusion 
only because he resolutely omits every mystical element, phrase, 
or passage which he possibly can, and explains away, as in the case 
of the namelessness of God, what of it he feels forced to include. 

If this method were to be accepted to determine Philo’s debt 
to the gentiles, it would have, however, to apply also to the 
Jewish sources, in which no document (or at least no rabbinical 
saying) could ever be quoted for “‘native Jewish tradition” 
which could not confidently be dated before Philo. For Philo’s 
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Jewish background presents much the same problem as the Greek. 
The rabbinic sayings and documents which we can date actually 
before Philo are extremely scattered and inadequate, and we 
can reconstruct his Jewish milieu from extra-Philonic sources 
with no greater confidence than his Greek. 

In the first place we shall never agree about the religious life 
of Palestine itself. What relation had the Sadducean to the 
Pharisaic points of view in Philo’s day? How far at that time 
had rabbinic tradition developed toward the formation of the 
Mishna and the Midrash? How great influence did either Phari- 
sees or Saducees have in the religious life of the mass of Jews in 
Palestine, and if they had influence in what sort of paths would 
they have been leading? Where do the apocalyptic writings fit 
in, and how much interest in Messianism, and in what sort of 
Messianism, had the mass of Jews then? Still more problematic 
is the origin of Jewish life and worship as these appear in rab- 
binic tradition itself: where did Jews learn to use a blessed cup 
of wine in marriage, in the Seder, in circumcision, and at the 
beginning and ending of every Sabbath and festival, and what 
did it originally mean that it should still, like Greek usage, be 
so intimately connected with fire, light, life, and immortality? 
What did the mass of Jews even in Palestine really think of the 
religious observances of their gentile neighbors that they took 
in so many of the gentile customs? Of course we have such pro- 
tests as those of the books of Maccabees: but these books them- 
selves seem to tell of popular (and largely permanent) departures 
from the strict laws of the “‘pious ones” of that period quite as 
much as they tell of the political victories of the pious. I had 
almost said “‘of the pious minorities,’ but this matter of majority 
and minority also we do not know. 

Not one of these questions can be answered with any demon- 
stration or finality. That Wolfson or I have theories about all 
of this, that Graetz, Moore, Baron, Marx, Schiirer, Finkelstein, 
Bousset, and a host of others, have or had theories, only shows 
that for the religious situation in Palestine at the time of Philo 
we have nothing but theories, not answers with which we can, 
by adequate evidence, force all fair minds to agree. In the 
absence of an established norm or a total picture, the religious 
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point of view of the author of each document which survives from 
the period must be reconstructed out of that document itself, and its 
relation to any other document or tradition is the end, not the 
beginning, of our search. George Foote Moore’s “normative 
Judaism,” for example, was a reconstruction of a religious 
totality out of a few rabbinic fragments ascribed to the period 
before the destruction of the temple, along with a host of other 
fragments from a later period. It was a norm which he devised 
and applied for his own convenience, but never showed at all to 
be a generally recognized norm by all Jews of the period, though 
he projected his construct back into the Judaism of the first 
century, and thought it actually existed there. So he brushed 
apocalyptic Judaism out into the lunatic fringe, and regarded 
Philo as a person, like Melchizedek, without ancestors or descend- 
ants, a unique phenomenon, curious but quite unimportant for 
any picture of Judaism itself. It is not to be questioned that 
rabbinic Judaism, Moore’s ‘‘normative” Judaism, had laid firm 
foundations by Philo’s time, or that as it later developed this 
Judaism from the sixth century after Christ to the present was 
recognized generally as “orthodox” or “normative” (though 
many Cabbalists and Chassidim might question it). What we do 
not know is whether “normative Judaism”’ was normative even 
in Palestine for the mass of Jews before Philo’s time. 

Still less to be reconstructed from non-Philonic writings is 
the Judaism of the Diaspora, specifically of Alexandria. We 
must grant without reservation Wolfson’s contention that the 
Jews who came to Alexandria with their revered Torah brought 
also a tradition (or, as he does not suggest, various traditions) 
of its interpretation. In regarding Jerusalem as the center of 
their piety and in going there as often as possible for their 
festivals, Jews must have learned much from procedures in 
Jerusalem. But what all this added up to as a background for 
Philo and influence in his thinking we have only the writings of 
Philo himself to tell us. The scraps from pre-Philonic writers 
quoted by Eusebius, the scattered books like Aristeas and 2-4 
Maccabees, are of great value, but present no coherent picture 
which we can take as a norm to apply to Philo, or to Alexandrian 
Judaism in general. 
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Moore was sufficiently realistic to recognize that Philo did 
not fit into his ‘‘normative” picture. Wolfson would have us 
believe that Moore’s ‘‘normative’”’ Judaism, or as he calls it 
“native Jewish tradition” not only existed in Philo’s day, but 
existed clearly in Philo’s mind as the norm for his Judaism. 
Wolfson’s method of demonstrating this is on scores of points 
to quote “‘native Jewish tradition” in parallel with statements of 
Philo. But here, in contrast with his rigid exclusion of all Greek 
sources not specifically earlier than Philo, Wolfson is amazingly 
uncritical. To be sure, in trying to show that Philo depended 
upon “native Jewish tradition” on any given point Wolfson does 
cite as a parallel the earliest appearance of the notion in a 
rabbinic source, but in few instances can he cite a parallel from 
a rabbi earlier than Philo, and most of his citations must be 
dated very much after him. 

Philo’s interpretation of one passage of the Bible, says Wolfson 
(II, 226 f.), ‘is already found in native Jewish literature.”” The 
impression from Wolfson’s way of writing is that ‘‘already” 
means that the idea is found in literature antecedent to Philo; 
but the “‘literature’’ Wolfson cites is the Mekilta of Rabbi Simeon 
ben Yohai, a tannaitic writing of the School of Akiba, whose 
author flourished nearly a century after Philo had died, fifty years 
later than Plutarch. This material Wolfson amplifies by quota- 
tions from Rashi of the eleventh century, the Sefer Miswot 
Gadol, completed in 1250, and the ‘Ammude Golah, likewise of 
the thirteenth century. Now it is freely to be admitted that 
these writings, even the medieval ones, contain much early 
material, some of which must even antedate Philo; but the 
passage in the Mekilta to which Wolfson refers, according to 
Rabbi Sandmel who kindly looked it up for me, is referred to 
no rabbi by name at all, and so must be presumed to be a second 
century interpretation. Such a use of Jewish sources to recon- 
struct the Jewish background of Philo, use which takes from 
these later writings any convenient passage at random to assert 


3 These dates and the following are taken from H. L. Strack, Introduction 
to the Talmud and Midrash (1931), or the Jewish Encyclopedia. 
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that it is material ‘already found in native Jewish literature,” 
is indeed loose and misleading. 

The trouble is that this is not an isolated instance, a lapse 
such as every one makes, but the sort of demonstration of which 
his two volumes largely consist. 

In I, 247.Wolfson says: “By the time of Philo the term ‘place’ 
as an appellation of God was already in common Jewish usage 
in Palestinian Judaism.” But his earliest evidence for this is a 
statement from Rabbi Jose ben Halafta of the late second century 
after Christ. I have no objection to the notion that this is a term 
which came to Philo from a very old Jewish tradition reaching 
back into Palestine itself, though there is no evidence to show 
it. Certainly Wolfson goes completely beyond his evidence when 
he says that by Philo’s time the term was “in common Jewish 
usage in Palestine.” 

At II, 222f. Wolfson points out that Philo represents the 
command to honor one’s parents as being “ ‘on the border-line 
between the human and the divine’ [quoting from Philo], for 
‘parents are to their children what God is to the world.’ In 
native Jewish tradition the same view is expressed in the state- 
ment that ‘Scripture places the honoring of father and mother 
on a level with the honoring of God.’ ”’ This last Wolfson quotes 
from the Mekilta of Ishmael‘ with other parallels, at the earliest 
a century and a half after Philo was writing. The implication 
however is that in these we have documented the original of 
Philo’s idea. To establish such a relationship not only does 
Wolfson by implication misrepresent the actual date of the 
“native” tradition, but by inadequately quoting Philo on the 
point he misrepresents Philo’s own thinking, which was here 
purely Greek. For Philo says that parents are Oeoi éuaveis, 
‘“‘manifest gods,”’ who in begetting their children become creators 
parallel to God the creator.’ That is the reason they “‘are to their 


4 Most conveniently consulted in the edition and translation by J. Z. 
Lauterbach (1933), II, 257 f., where this saying is referred to ‘“Rabbi,’’ who 
was born in 135 A. D. 

5 See my The Jurisprudence of the Jewish Courts in Egypt, 67 ff. 
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children what God is to the world.” That parents might in 
any sense be called “gods’’ would have scandalized the rabbis, 
so Wolfson finds it convenient not to mention that Philo says so. 
But there is no reason to suppose any relation whatever between 
Philo’s notion of parents and the late and quite different state- 
ments Wolfson quotes from the rabbis. 


Again, Philo discusses why Moses should have begun the 
Torah, a book of laws, with the story of Creation, and shows that 
this story is a proémium, as the Greeks called it, an introduction 
of a kind which has suggested to many of Philo’s students the 
Pythagorean proémia to codes of laws, a few of which have 
survived. Ignoring this, Wolfson quotes (II, 209f.) from the 
Tanhuma to show that in the passage Philo is following “native 
Jewish tradition.”” The Tanhuma is a collection of material begun 
in the fifth century after Christ, and finally completed much 
later, a typical mixture of a little quite early material (almost 
nothing from before the second century after Christ) with a great 
deal centuries later in origin. From this, without discussing the 
date of the particular material, Wolfson quotes from ‘‘a rabbi” 
that ‘‘the story of creation as well as the subsequent historical 
part [of the Torah] is for the purpose of ‘making known the 
power of His might’.’”’ “Philo similarly says,’’ Wolfson continues, 
that the story of creation demonstrates that ‘‘since God is the 
creator of the world and the founder of the laws of nature, the 
Law for human guidance which was subsequently revealed by 
him is in harmony with these laws of nature.’’ Wolfson goes on 
to report Philo as thinking that Moses designed the historical 
part of the Torah to demonstrate the existence and providence 
of God. 

In this rabbinic “parallel” not only is the ‘‘rabbi’s’”’ date so 
uncertain as to make his evidence quite dubious for Philo’s 
background, but the ideas expressed by Philo and the “rabbi” 
are quite different. Any apparent similarity evaporates when 


6 See E. Bréhier, Les idées philosophiques et religieus de Philon d’ Alexandrie 
(1908 or 1925), p. 24. Colson thinks the allusion is to Plato’s Laws and Re- 
public, perhaps also to Zeno; see his translation VI, 472, n. 
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we see what Philo actually said in the passage. Philo says that 
he who would ‘‘use the laws [of Moses] must be a happy follower 
of nature and live according to the ordering of the universe” 
(rod ddov);7 “harmony with the universe” (rod wavrés), Philo 
shortly says,® is “agreement with the Logos of Nature.” In 
reporting these statements Wolfson has reversed the singular 
and plural. While Philo talks of the Jewish laws (plural) as in 
harmony with Nature (singular), and says that agreement with 
the order (singular) of the universe is agreement with the 
Logos (singular) of Nature, Wolfson makes obedience to the 
Jewish Law (singular) a conformity to the laws (plural) of © 
nature. The shift is extremely subtle, but quite basic. For to 
the rabbis the Torah existed eternally as a collection of individual 
laws, while to Philo, like the Greeks, the Law which was eter- 
nally existent was the essentially singular Logos of Nature or of 
God and had plural manifestation only as it represented itself 
in the material of nouns and verbs, just as the Idea of Beauty 
became plural for Plato only in its material manifestations. So 
as Plato desired to rise from beauties te Beauty, Philo saw the 
laws of the Torah as chiefly important for leading him beyond 
them to the Law of God and Nature. This contrast and ambition 
distinguishes Philo from the rabbis who almost universally (I 
know no exceptions, but, not being a rabbinist, have not in 
mind every possible passage) saw the heavenly Torah itself as a 
collection of Laws, in which each “‘jot’”’ and ‘‘tittle”, that is not 
only every word but every letter and every ornamental stroke 
on every letter, was eternally existent and sacred.? Wolfson has 
changed Philo’s statement to make him too speak of the eternal 
laws, and so to make him conform to rabbinic thinking. 

A similar difficulty arises (II, 201) when Wolfson discusses 
Philo’s notion that the ten commandments underlie all the 
specific laws as their basic principles, the primary and most 
miraculous formulations of the Law behind all the laws. As a 
parallel Wolfson refers to the Canticles Rabbah, which, like all 


7 Mos. ii, 48. 
8 Mos. ii, 52. 
9G. F. Moore, Judaism (1927-1930), I, 269 f.; III, 83. 
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these midrashim, has early material, but which was completed 
almost certainly not earlier than the sixth century. Since 
Wolfson does not demonstrate that his particular quotation here 
is from an early date, we must assume that it is, if not the latest 
thing in the work, at least centuries later than Philo. Yet, simply 
with reference to the Canticles Rabbah Wolfson says: ‘In rabbinic 
literature, it is similarly said that the ten commandmants contain 
all the laws of the Torah. This last method of classification is 
adopted by Philo.’’ A few lines below he speaks of the “‘tradi- 
tional origin’’ of Philo’s method of classifying the ‘‘special laws” 
under one or another of the ten commandments. The reader 
unaware of the dates of the rabbinic material would naturally 
suppose that Wolfson has indicated the source of Philo’s ideas. 
The reader who is aware of the dates wonders what Wolfson can 
be thinking about to write in this way. 


Wolfson is sure that Philo’s allegorical interpretation had its 
inspiration in ‘‘native Jewish tradition.’’ He begins (I, 115-131) 
by saying that, like the rabbis, however much Philo might read 


into Scripture he never gave up a sense of the value of its literal 
meaning: with which every student of Philo would at once agree. 
It is true, Wolfson goes on (I, 131-133), that Greeks had alle- 
gorized their Homer, Hesiod, and other sources of mythology, 
though with this Philo could have had no sympathy because he 
so completely rejected Greek mythology. “‘But what he denies 
to mythology he claims for the divinely revealed Hebrew Scrip- 
ture’’ (I, 133). Up to this point Wolfson seems to be going along 
with the rest of us in seeing Philo’s allegory heavily indebted 
to the Greeks. Then he begins to point out that the rabbis too 
hedged at the anthropomorphic expressions about God in the 
Scriptures, that they tempered the naivete of many statements 
in the historical narratives of the Torah, and frequently in 
truth abrogated the letter of specific laws by their interpreta- 
tions to adapt them to later society. ‘This is the conception 
of Scripture with which Philo started,” Wolfson says (I, 138), 
where we would still agree, even though some of the parallels 
in interpreting specific laws which Wolfson quotes between 
Philo and the rabbis do not seem to establish that Philo had his 
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interpretation of the laws from rabbis of the “native” school. 
Let us admit that Philo did not have to learn from the Greeks 
that there were many awkward passages in the Torah which 
had to be explained away. The real problem is where he learned 
that he had not the true meaning of Scripture until he had a mean- 
ing in harmony with Greek categories of thought and mysticism. 
This central problem Wolfson barely skirts. 


This allegorizing of myths was in Greek tradition especially 
the work of the hellenistic and later centuries. Another product 
of the same period, one which has been completely documented 
as pagan from many sources and many scholars, is the notion 
of the radiance of God’s nature which manifested itself as the 
Logos when considered as a unit, but as Powers when considered 
for the plural impact of the radiation. In more popular religious 
circles these Powers became descending pairs of mythical per- 
sonalities. Rejecting of course the mythical personalities, it 
has generally been supposed that Philo shows this pagan doc- 
trine in Jewish dress in his passages on the Logos and the Powers. 
Wolfson disagrees for several reasons, the chief being that to 
him both the Logos and the Powers are Jewish created beings 
rather than pagan emanations. In arguing that Philo’s Logos 
was created (I, 234 ff.) he admits that Philo never said so, but 
makes that inference none the less from several of Philo’s state- 
ments. ‘“The Logos is thus spoken of as the eldest and most 
generic of created things,” he begins, quite overtranslating 
Philo’s mpeoBitaros kai ‘yeuxwtatos Tav boca ‘yéyove, 
which means “eldest and most generic of the things which came 
into existence,” without reference one way or the other to their 
being created. Other phrases which imply to Wolfson that the 
Logos was created are: “‘ ‘older than all things which are the 
object of creation,’ as not being uncreated as God, though not 
created as human beings, as being the first-born son of God, the 
man of God, the image of God, second to God, a second God, 
and as being called a god by those who have an imperfect knowl- 
edge of the real God” (I, 234). Wolfson continues to refer to 


t0 LA, iii, 175. 
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more passages of the sort, not one of which proves his point. 
He admits an eternal Logos, but only as the mind of God, as 
which it is “‘something identical with the essence of God”’ (I, 231). 
But in its usual sense of a manifestation in some way to be dis- 
tinguished from God it is “‘something created by God”’ (I, 239). 
So when Philo talks of the Logos and Powers as ‘‘growing out” 
or coming from a “‘source,’’ Wolfson feels that he can say finally, 
we must not think of emanations (I, 237). 

Wolfson has an excellent passage (I, 261 ff.) discussing Philo’s 
relation to Aristotle on the ground that Philo makes the Logos 
the dpyavoy of God in creation. In contrast Sophia is not the 
épyavov but the ‘‘mother and nurse” (I, 266 ff.), Wolfson says, 
for these are terms which in other passages Philo applies to 
matter as contrasted with form. Philo could not have had this, 
Wolfson assures us, from the Egyptian and the Greek mystic 
notion of Mother Earth, the mother and nurse of us all, which 
such men as Plutarch explained as being the material, or the 
universal feminine, principle. Wolfson does not discuss this 
evidence, for Philo ‘‘undoubtedly” (I, 269) got it by reading the 
Hebrew J now as artisan (J28), now as nurse (OR), and 
now as their mother (|) (I, 267 f.). This is pilpul with distinc- 
tion! To the sexual imagery with which Philo discusses the 
relation of God and Sophia Wolfson alludes only in a footnote 
of two lines (I, 266). 

One could go on with this sort of thing indefinitely. In reading 
the book I early came to keep a red pencil at hand and mark 
those places where Wolfson ties Philo back to “native Jewish 
tradition.’”’ Both volumes are studded with red. But Wolfson’s 
parallels in almost no case have any justification to pose as the 
“source” of Philo. That Philo must have had much in common 
with rabbinic tradition no one in his senses would deny, or that 
the solution of what that relationship was is one of the most 
important problems of Philonic study. Throughout my own 
writing I have often lamented my lack of rabbinic training, and 
so my incompetence to deal with the question. I have accordingly 
never tried to write a comprehensive work on Philo because I 
have felt that without a solution to the rabbinic variable the 
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formula of Philo’s thinking could not be solved. In trying to 
prove too much, and in his uncritical use of rabbinic sources, 
Woifson has only confused the matter more deeply. So far as 
this matter is concerned his thesis seems to be his statement 
(I, 56): “Alexandrian Judaism at the time of Philo [it was Philo 
who brought it to full development, he says (I, 95)] was a col- 
lateral branch of Pharisaic Judaism, which flourished in Pales- 
tine at that time, both of them having sprung from that pre- 
Maccabean Judaism which had been molded by the activities of 
the Scribes.” The basic confusion of Wolfson’s thought is well 
expressed here. Wolfson says not that Alexandrian and Pharisaic 
Judaism were collateral branches descended from a single Jewish 
original, to which no one could object; but that Alexandrian 
Judaism was a branch of Pharisaic Judaism because both had a 
common ancestor. This is to say that my cousin is my father 
because we have a common grandfather. The statement would 
be only a meaningless and amusing solecism such as we all make 
frequently if its confusion did not represent the confusion of the 
book as a whole. For the impression Wolfson makes abundantly 
is that he believes that in the writings of rabbinic Judaism, even 
quite late Judaism, we can find the source of Philo’s thinking: 
not the direct source, for Philo had never read the Mekilta, 
but still the ideas with which Philo was working. Whenever 
there is a similarity it could never be a coincidence, or the 
influence of hellenized thinking on the rabbis, but only something 
which Philo had from the rabbis themselves. This is true however 
remote the similarity. To such a thesis we must imply say “‘non 
probatur.” 


A final word on methodology. Wolfson protests (I, 106 f.) 
that it is not enough in studying a thinker of the past to collect 
related passages from his writings and arrange them under 
headings, with comparsion to similar passages in other philos- 
ophers and the Bible, but that we must try to reconstruct the 
latent processes of the man’s reasoning and to determine the true 
meaning of what is said by seeing how he came to say it. But if 
we may add the rabbinic writings to the philosophers and the 
Bible, this rejected method is exactly that of Wolfson. He takes 
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related passages of Philo from all his works (without reference 
to their contexts there, or the character of the different writings), 
finds parallels in a rabbinic source or in Plato, Aristotle, or the 
Stoics, and shows how the statements of Philo might have been 
made if he had had the passages from the other sources “clearly 
in mind’ as he wrote. As to whether Philo did have those 
sources ‘‘clearly in mind’’ Wolfson never seems to doubt, if by 
them he can explain a passage. By such a method we can make 
individual passages mean about what we please: actually the 
only control, beside such mechanical matters as caution about the 
dates of material one treats as a source, is integration. How 
do our conclusions about details fit into the man’s work as a 
whole? 


Oddly Wolfson’s statement on methodology does not mention 
integration. The total picture of the man, let’s call him Philo 
again, can only be either a pattern we impose upon him or the 
pattern of Philo himself. Actually we all come out with a com- 
promise, one where our subjective notions have come at best 
only more or less to reflect those of Philo himself. That is what 
I meant when I said in another connection that the study of 
Philo, or any other philosopher, will always be a spiral approach- 
ing Philo as a limit. But what I insist is that much as we must 
always try to understand fragmentary statements of Philo by 
reference to “parallels” or ‘‘sources” of one sort or another, in 
constructing the totality we must follow large consecutive blocks 
of Philo’s thinking and actual presentation, rather than blocks 
and headings of our own construction. In the series of writings 
commonly called the “Exposition of the Law’’ Philo develops 
a great thesis which begins with the foundation of Law (not 
laws) in the creation of the universe, and goes on to the incarnate 
representation of this Law in the Patriarchs, each of whom is a 
vouos éuuxos; then to the miraculous formulation of Law 
verbally as laws, first in the decalogue and then secondarily, 
using these as principles, in the individual laws of the Torah. 
Philo has throughout concentrated upon the fact that these 
verbal laws, as general principles or as derivative laws, complied 
with the basic Moral Principle of the universe which metaphysi- 
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cally he expressed in the terms Logos or Sophia as he had learned 
them from the Greeks. So at the end of the ‘‘Exposition’”’ Philo 
returns to review this, to discuss the fact that the true Jew (true 
nobility) is one who, gentile or Jew by birth, understands and 
observes the Jewish Law with this sense of its implications in 
mind. Philo closes the work by discussing the rewards and 
punishments of this legal system. 

It is curious that to this great work of Philo, made up of many 
treatises, Wolfson never once alludes as a whole, and this inte- 
gration of Philo’s thought, which is as near Philo’s integration 
as I think we can ever get, Wolfson never discusses. The problem 
of Philo’s relation to rabbinic Judaism and Greek philosophy is 
not to be solved by splitting his atoms, but by understanding 
his integration, and the same may be said of understanding Philo 
himself. It gradually appears that Wolfson cares very little for 
Philo himself, only for Philo as the confluence of Judaism and 
Greek critical philosophy, and so as the keystone in his construc- 
tion of the history of European philosophy. Wolfson has written 
a great tour de force in taking so many fragments of Philo and 


making them fit into a preconceived notion of Philo and his 
place in history. No one hereafter may write on a passage in 
Philo without first seeing whether Wolfson has discussed it and 
what he has to say about it, especially for the relation of the 
passage to classical philosophy. The book should be called A 
Philonic System, for this it is. The mistake is to call it simply 
Philo, for 1 found little of Philo himself or his spirit in it. 
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OINQNIA is only one of a number of Greek words which 

express the thought of “‘sharing.” It appears, however, to 

have differed from all the other words of this class by reason of 
its capacity for conveying the sense of an inward union. 


In classical Greek the abstract noun derived from it, through 
the verb xot.vwvetvy — that is to say, Kowvwvia — came to indi- 
cate the partnership of an intimate friendship or of a lifebond 
of matrimony. Yet the idea of fellowship which the word im- 
plied was able to advance to that sublimer implication which it 
attained in the teaching of Plato, wherein it came to express 
that divine union which involved the existence not only of the 
individual but of the entire x6auos composed of gods and men.* 
We may, therefore, confidently accept the conclusion that the 
fellowship-relation between God and man as a complete unity 
was a Greek conception.? 


From all these notions of god-fellowship the Jews were im- 
mune, because their thoughts of relationship to God were 
radically different. 


In Jewish literature xotvwvds took the place of the Hebrew 
habér, and, like it, was descriptive of the bond of union which 
existed among associates in an evil work,} as well as that which 


t Gorgias 508 and Laws X 903. Cp. Symposium, ed. by W. R. Lamb (1925), 
pp. 130, 146, and Erwin Rohde, Psyche (Tiibingen 1910), II, 294. 

2 Hauck in Kittel, Theol. Wérterbuch 111, 799. Apparently, Murmelstein 
tried to import some such interpretation into the Pauline formula & Xpror@ 
elvat by assuming that the apostle was describing Christ as ‘“‘die Summe aller 
Seelen’’, “‘anima generalis” — ibid. p. 805 n. 

3 Isa 1 23; Prov 28 24. 
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existed among the worshipers of God. It is noticeable that habér 
had to do with the relationship of man to man. In the Apocrypha 
this appears as an intimate fellowship in respect of a spiritual 
benefit.4 But nowhere in the Old Testament does habér and its 
cognates (or, ko.wwvds and its derivatives representing these 
Hebrew words) ever connote the relationship of man to God. 
To the Jewish way of thinking, man stood to God in a position 
of dependence and service which brought to him security, con- 
fidence and therefore profound content. And however truly it 
may be said that the LXX reveals indications of the influence 
of Hellenic ideas and phraseology, yet therein neither xouvwvol 
nor xow.vwvia has the slightest trace of that kind of relation to 
God which was familiar to the Greek mind. 


About the beginning of our Christian era the Hebrew word 
habér acquired a technical sense. The Pharisees especially em- 
ployed kabérim as a distinctive name for their own fraternity so 
as to mark themselves off from ‘am hd-’Grets, ‘‘the people of the 
land.’’s Likewise, later on, habi@rah was used in the general 
sense of ‘‘association”’ or ‘‘companionship.” 


It is worthy of notice that Josephus, and the writers of the 
New Testament too, doubtless following the example of LXX, 
retained for ko.vwvds the meaning of ‘‘partner”’ (in life and work) 
which had belonged to habér. The Jewish historian, in accordance 
with that general sense, employed xowvwvia to signify ‘‘comrade- 
ship”, in De Bello Judaico VII, 264, and Contra A pionem I, 35. 

St. Paul is the writer who has most frequently used xowvwvds, 
Kowwwvety, Kolvwvia, and their compounds gvuvKowwvds and 
ouvKko.vwvety. At the same time he introduced into the signifi- 
cation of each word a spiritual quality, distinctive and unique, 
of varying degrees of power and intensity. Nevertheless, the 
apostle recognised the fundamental sense which, in classical 
Greek, was inherent in all the members of this group of related 
expressions, and displayed also his knowledge of the restrictions 


4 Sirach 6 10; 41 18; Wisdom 6 25; 8 18. 

5 W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im spithellenistischen Zeitalter 
(Tiibingen 1926), pp. 187-9; W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box, The Religion 
and Worship of the Synagogue (London 1911), p. 131. 
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to which that sense had been subjected in Jewish sacred literature. 

In strict accord with Hebrew thought he has nowhere spoken 
of a direct fellowship with God: “relationship to God, in the 
Old Testament, was established through the altar (I Cor 10 18); 
St. Paul represents it as mediated through Christ.’® With this 
sole restriction in mind St. Paul endowed the idea of “fellowship” 
with a wealth of spiritual significance which brought his whole 
conception of “sharing together” into agreement with his mys- 
tical views of Christian life, faith and worship. When St. Paul 
wished to indicate the inwardness of the “fellowship” for each 
individual Christian he did so by means of another phrase év 
Xpwor@ eivar.? When he wished to make known to each several 
believer some one or other element of that Christ-life in which 
he was bound to participate by reason of the “fellowship,” the 
apostle described it through one of his expressive compounds, 
oulny, cuvracxev, cuvatavpovabat, cuveyeipev. In all cases, 
he was careful to emphasise that the “fellowship of Christ” 
involved a series of contrasting experiences — pain and joy, 
humiliation and exaltation, dying and rising again. 

From such a conception of Christ-fellowship* there would 
naturally and of necessity proceed that of fellowship among 
Christians themselves, for the establishment of which as a com- 
plete living unity their common faith in Jesus had, from the days 
of his Galilean ministry, already prepared the way. Their fel- 
lowship was, in fact, the spiritual ‘‘sharing together”’ in a fra- 
ternal relation of love of one member for the rest, which mani- 
fested itself and was realized in the life of the Christian commu- 
nity.2 When St. Paul acclaimed Titus as xowvwvds éuds (II Cor 


6 Kittel, Theol. Wérterbuch, III, 804n; ‘Von einer unmittelbaren Kowwvia 
Qcod wagt Pls nicht zu reden. Diese ist im N. T. durch Christus vermittelt, im 
A. T. zB durch den Altar, 1 Kor 1018.” It is at the least questionable if the 
ancient Hebrews regarded their sacrificial worship as establishing a relation- 
ship to God. 

7 See Albrecht Oepke’s article on éy, in Kittel, Theol. Wérterbuch 11, 537 ff., 
and Hauck’s remarks, ibid., III, 805. 

8 Kittel, Theol. Wérterbuch, III, 807. The same thought is inherent in 
Phil 1 7 and 4 14. 

9 Kittel, Theol. Wérterbuch, III, 810. Hauck here has drawn attention to the 
fact that the fellowship-life of the Pythagoreans provided some points of 
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8 23), there was more in his thought than the recognition of 
his colleague’s practical assistance in the work of evangelization. 
There was a recognition of the younger man’s sharing with him 
in the tribulations of the present time and the glory of the future. 
Likewise, he applied the same term xoi.vwvds to Philemon, 
implying thereby.a spiritual kinship that stood far higher than 
the amity which was mutual to both, or even than their common 
sharing in the unity of the Church. He implied, in fact, the 
Christ-fellowship which was common not only to Philemon and 
himself but to the whole Church, wherein “‘share-giving’’ was one 
with ‘“‘share-receiving.” 


St. Paul’s conception of Christ-fellowship was bound to in- 
clude ‘“‘share-giving’’, as well as the more usual ‘‘share-having”’ 
and “‘share-receiving.’’ For that reason, in Romans he inculcated 
the Christian obligation of ‘‘share-giving’’ to the saints who 
were in need of help. And for the apostle this xouvwvodvTes, 
this €xo.vwvnoar, referred not so much to an offer of donations 
of money as to a visible demonstration of the xo.vwvia which, 
for Christian Jew and Christian Gentile alike, in its spiritual 


connotation, signified a mutual sharing together in things sacred 
and invisible. The abstract noun xowvwvia, accordingly, lent 
itself fittingly enough to a concrete usage and became the 
verbal expression that denoted the visible token of the spiritual 
bond of Christian solidarity (Rom 10 26)."° 


The grammatical construction of xo.vwvia provides a some- 
what complicated problem in New Testament exegesis. 


Kowwvds, xowwvety and xowwvia have the fundamental 
meaning of “sharing” in something, which if stated, stands 
normally in the genitive, as in I Cor 1018; II Cor 1 7; 8 4; Phil 


resemblance to the Christian fellowship. The resemblances, however, were 
based upon principles of fellowship in the two communities which stood not 
in agreement but in contrast. 

10 A similar use of Kowvwvia occurs in Heb 13 16, where it takes its place 
alongside emovia. Some scholars have endeavored to extract the meaning 
of the word in Rom 15 26 from that in Lev 6 2 (LXX). Heinrich Seesemann, 
“Der Begriff Kowwwvia im Neuen Testament,” ZNW 1933, p. 31 rejects the 
suggestion, but see J. Y. Campbell, JBL LI (1932), 360. 
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3 10; Philemon 6; Heb 2 14; I Pet 51; II Pet 14. If the person 
with whom the sharing takes place is mentioned, he is indicated 
by a dative, as in Luke 5 10, Gal 6 6, and Phil 4 15. Sometimes a 
member of this group of words is constructed with a preposition, 
such as pds, eis, or “eTAa; sometimes it occurs (oftener in the 
New Testament than elsewhere) with a dative of thing, as in 
I Tim 5 22 and I Pet 4 13. But it has, indeed, to be admitted that 
the construction with the genitive of person is to be met with 
too, although rarely. It is found in the LXX, where xowwvds 
represents the Hebrew hdabér.*? So far as the New Testament is 
concerned, the only incontestable usages of it are to be met with 
in 1 Cor 1 9 and in Heb 10 33, of which the latter may be deemed 
an example of adherence to that method of employing xowvwvds 
which is evident in the LXX. 

Points of debate have arisen over this matter of grammar in 
respect to the interpretation of three passages, I Cor 10 20 
(kotvwvods Tv Satpoviwv), II Cor 1313 (korvwvia Tod ayiou 
mvevpatos), and Phil 21 (kowwvia mvevparos). The only 
query raised by the first of these is, whether St. Paul regarded 
the da:uévia as personal beings or as things (i.e. agencies, 
influences, or powers).% If as things, then he used the normal 
Greek construction. If, on the contrary, he held them to be 
personal beings, then his syntax would be of the rarer type. 
We have not sufficient data to be certain how the apostle viewed 
them, and are unable to decide the matter as regards I Cor 10 20. 
Yet it seems natural to suppose that he formed his opinions 
about them in accordance with the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment as conveyed through the medium of the LXX.™ It is not 
at all so probable that his estimates of them were similar to 
those of the Platonic mystics, especially to those put forth by the 
professors of that Neo-Platonism which, in later times, was 


™ There are some instances in Plato. 

12 Habér, in a couple of instances, is united to a dative of person, Ps 119 63, 
Prov 28 24. The genitive of person appears in Isa 1 23 following kotwwvol (LXX). 

3 On the character of the darydvia see Cremer, pp. 170-171, but especially 
H. B. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the New Testament, pp. 369-371. 

™ And indeed it may well be that, in this particular passage, St. Paul was 
conforming to the usage of the LXX in Prov 28 2. 
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enunciated by Porphyry and Iamblichus, in whose scheme of the 
universe the daemons played an important role. 

The matter in question regarding the other two passages is 
more weighty, inasmuch as here we are required to consider 
whether St. Paul esteemed the Holy Spirit to be a divine person 
or a divine power.*5 

It must be admitted that it is possible to regard the genitive 
of the third element of the blessing, xorvwvia tod aytou mveb- 
patos as either subjective or objective. The first two elements 
stand clear. “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ’? can be 
nothing else than ‘‘the grace which the Lord Jesus Christ gives,” 
and likewise, ‘“‘the love of God’’ must be “‘the love with which 
God enriches man.’”’ But the third element can be interpreted 
in more ways than one: either ‘‘the sharing together im the Holy 
Spirit” or ‘‘the sharing together effected by the Holy Spirit.” 

A long and exhaustive argument has been advanced by 
Seesemann,’? with the object of proving that, whilst the two 
first elements of the Corinthian blessing have genitives that are 
undoubtedly subjective, the third has an objective genitive 
carrying the meaning, “‘the sharing together in the Holy Spirit.” 
He has cited an imposing array of authorities in support of his 
thesis. One such authority is the comment of St. John Chrysos- 
tom on II Cor 13 13.‘* But what this Greek Father has noted is 
that St. Faul could equally well have arranged the elements of 
the blessing otherwise than he did and have said, with equal 
truth: “the xow.wwvia of the Son and the dyad of the Holy 
Spirit.” Chrysostom immediately added: ‘For so indivisible 


18 Cp. Ernst von Dobschiitz, ‘‘Zwei- und Dreigliedrige Formeln,” in the JBL 
L (1931), 142, and Martin Dibelius, Hdbuch z. N. T. III (1911), p. 52. Hans 
Windisch (Hdbuch. z. N. T., IV, 1913, p. 21), in his comment on Heb 24 
maintains that the writer of Hebrews nowhere recognizes the Holy Spirit as a 
distinct Person in a Divine Trinity. 

% Lietzmann, Hdbuch. z. N. T., III (1909) p. 224. Campbell, op. cif. p. 379, 
notes that Lietzmann was wrong in assuming that here the phrase could 
mean “fellowship created by the Holy Spirit,” and that this German scholar 
has, in his 3rd edit. of the Hdbuch z. N. T. omitted this suggestion and con- 
fined himself solely to the rendering ‘‘fellowship im the Holy Spirit.” 

17 Op. cit., pp. 56-72. 

8M. P. Gr. LXI. 608. 
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are the properties of the Triad that, where the xowvwvia of the 
Spirit is, there also is (ebpé0n) that of the Son, and where the 
xapis of the Son is, there also is that of the Father and the 
Holy Spirit.”” Thus surely this great commentator made it 
manifest that he regarded xowwvia, xapis and ayamn to be 
gifts from the three Divine Persons equally. That being so, all 
the genitives of the blessing must be taken for subjectives. 


After St. John Chrysostom, Seesemann cited Theodoret,’? but 
this ancient writer is in close agreement with the Byzantine 
Patriarch and enlarges on the comment just quoted with an 
observation that St. Paul, in his first epistle,?° referred to God the 
Father Ta évepynuata which he also said were of the Holy 
Spirit. 

We may express a doubt if the definition of xotvwvia” pro- 
nounced by Euthymius Zigabenus does in fact lend any support 
to Seesemann’s theory. The latter has not observed that, in 
his Panoplia Dogmatica, the Greek theologian maintained” that 
the Divine Triad of Persons is such that what is true of one 
Person is true of each of the other two Persons, and later on,?3 
when commenting on II Cor 13 13, he said: 

The grace — nay, the gift — given by the Triad is given from the Father, 
through the Son, in the Holy Spirit. For just as the grace [that comes] 
from the Father is given through the Son, even so the sharing together in 
what is given cannot take place in us unless [imparted] in (or, by) the 
Holy Spirit. For being partakers of the latter (or, His partakers), we have of 
the Father the love, of the Son the grace, and of the Spirit Himself the 
sharing together.” 


When the extract from Oecumenius’s commentary which Seese- 
mann has cited (with the addition made by Theophylact) is 
well pondered, it will probably be found that the objective force 
of Tod aylov mvevyartos is not at all so well established as 
Seesemann has imagined.”4 


19 M. P. Gr. LXXXII. 457. 

20 That is to say, I Cor 12 4-11. 

at Quoted by Seesemann, op. cit. p. 50. 

22M. P. Gr. CXXX, col. 61. 2 Ibid. col. 721. 

24 Cp. C. F. Georg Heinrici, Meyers Kommentar tiber das Neue Testament 
(8 ed., 1900), p. 435. 
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The importance of this whole discussion centers in the pos- 
sibility that, if it could be proved that II Cor 13 13 and Phil 21 
referred to a sharing together im the Holy Spirit, the opportunity 
might be provided for some to insist that the spiritual benefit 
indicated is a quality inherent in man.’s 


Fraught with what is of still greater importance to our argu- 
ment, the same syntactical circumstance has brought within 
the scope of the same debate I Corinthians 1 9, where, it has 
been asserted, xo.vwviay tov viod abtod Incot Xpuorod can 
only mean “‘Anteilhaben an Christus.’”’ No doubt the Greek 
construction may be represented as demanding the signification 
“the sharing together in His Son, Jesus Christ,’’ yet, rare though 
it was, Ko.vwvety did at least sometimes mean ‘‘to give a share’, 
and the appropriate adjective xo.vwvikds is a witness to the fact. 
We have already seen, moreover, that xo.vwvia could be, and 
was, employed to signify ‘‘a share-giving”’, and concretely, the 
“share-given,”’ or “‘contribution.”’ It does not, therefore, seem 
unreasonable to treat the genitives which occur in the passages 
under discussion, II Cor 13 13; Phil 2 1, as well as I Cor 1 9, as 
subjective, and to understand them as relating, not to the 
person with whom, or the thing in which, the sharing-together 
takes place, but rather to the person by whom the sharing is 
effected. Thus esteemed, xotywvia becomes the term for a 
divine gift corresponding to the xapis of the Lord Jesus and the 
a&yamn of God, as Chrysostom assumed it to be.%* In the case 
of I Cor 1 9 it is probable that xow.vwvia stands for the sublime 
gift of God conveyed to man through his Son, the “fellowship”, 
the ‘sharing together’, which assures equally to all who are 
“in Christ’”’ (and therefore members of his Body), the adoption 
as “‘sons of God and co-heirs with Christ,’”’ who therefore acquire 
the kAnpovopia of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Thus far we have examined this remarkable Pauline expression, 
and have considered the arguments regarding the objective and 


2s Kittel, Theol. Wérterbuch, I11, 807; Seesemann, op. cit. pp. 58 ff. 
2% Plummer, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians (1. C. C.), p. 384, appears 


to have accepted the subjective character of the genitives in II Cor 
13 13. 
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subjective character of the genitives attached to it, as well as 
those concerning the resultant interpretations of its meaning. 
From our investigation one valuable fact has surely emerged: 
the spiritual concept which St. Paul sought to transmit by means 
of the word kowvwvia was, and is, too large to be confined within 
the scope of such arguments and expositions. Whether accom- 
panied by a qualifying phrase — be it a genitive or dative, or a 
prepositional addition — or standing unaccompanied and abso- 
lute, Kowvwvia possesses a quality of signification which is 
capable of being applied simultaneously in an internal and in 
an external direction, that is to say, of being used at the same 
time with an objective and subjective force. It can mean, at 
one and the same time, the “having a share”, the “receiving of 
a share’’, and the “granting of a share.” Something of a realiza- 
tion of this extraordinary comprehensibility of meaning was 
present to the understanding of Deissmann when he described 
kowwvia as “der unnachahmlich plastische Ausdruck.”?7 By 
this intentional combination of senses St. Paul conferred on 


Christian “fellowship” a character unique in value and power. 
It is, however, in 1 Cor 10 16 that we perceive that fulness of 
meaning further expanded and given a definite and particular 
application. 


Perhaps the apostle’s mention of “the cup of blessing which 


we bless” and “the bread which we break” was of a liturgical 
nature.?® 


Since the eucharistic actions are implied in I Cor 10 16, it is 
obvious that the primary element of the apostle’s thought was 
concerned with the events of the Last Supper, the Lord’s Pres- 
‘ence there, the solemn words which he then spoke and the 
injunctions regarding unity which he then uttered. Accordingly, 
St. Paul used xo.vwvia in this passage to remind those whom he 
was addressing of that band of devoted disciples who formed the 
first loving company of “sharers together.” His reference, in 
the verses that follow, to Christian unity of association, of which 


27 Paulus (1925), p. 107. 
28 But cp. Schdttgen, Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae (Lipsiae 1733), I, 
629-631. 
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the Supper was, and was always to be, a demonstration, gives 
to this remarkable term in 10 16 the capability of including within 
its scope the grace of incorporation into Christ’s mystical Body 
which, for all baptized Christians, had already been signified by 
the symbolic sharing together in his death.?? For, indeed, as the 
death of Christ was intimated by the separated phrases, the 
ko.vwvia of the Blood and the xowvwvia of the Body, the twice 
named xo.vwvia of this verse corresponds closely in sense to that 
other xo.vwvia, the “sharing together in’’ the sufferings of 
Christ. In fact, so emphatic and so wide in application was this 
“fellowship”, which the apostle wished to be here expressed by 
his solemn affirmation, that it covered the entire field of the 
believer’s relation to Jesus Christ, our Lord, in every phase of 
life present and future, and raised the whole conception of 
“sharing together’ to an exalted level of spirituality. Having 
set this sublime ideal before those to whom he was writing 
St. Paul proceeded in verse 17 to declare that the one “loaf” 
which worshiping Christians divided among themselves at the 
Lord’s Supper was a token — a visible proof — of the unity of 
the Body of Christ. For this visible act of participation he used 
the word peréxouev, not Kowwvoduev. It is true that some 
commentators have held that there can be no distinction here 
between these two groups of words, but the judgment of St. 
John Chrysostom, concerning the interpretation of xowvwvia 
in I Cor 10 16, is very hard to rebut.3° Moreover, other learned 
writers have acknowledged the distinction, even if they at the 
same time have noticed that there are passages in classical works 
wherein there is no distinction observable. In these circum- 
stances, it can be presumed as sufficiently established that 
St. Paul, whose admonitions to his own converts we are consider- 


29 This idea has been expressed by C. A. A. Scott, Christianity according to 
St. Paul (Cambridge, 1927), pp. 182 ff. 

3° In Epist. I ad Cor. Hom. XXIV (M. P. Gr. LXI. 200): “‘Why did he not 
say, Merox1)? Because he wished to set forth the greater significance and 
indicate the fulness of the connection (7oAA7v cuvageav). For we share 
together in, not only the partaking and receiving, but also in the uniting 
(7@ évodcGat). For, as that body is united to Christ, even so, through this 
bread, we are also united to Him.” 
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ing, made a distinction, in every noticeable case, and a marked 
distinction at that, between xo.vwvds and péroxos, Kowvwvety 
and peréxev, ko.vwvia and peroxy. 

Some writers have given ‘‘a means to communion’’ as the inter- 
pretation of xowwwvia in I Cor 10 16.3* If, however, attention 
be sufficiently paid to St. Paul’s use of this expression, to the 
apostle’s argument in the verses posterior to verse 16, and even 
to the word itself in its absolute sense, it will become clear that 
it cannot signify ‘‘a means to communion” but only “‘commun- 
ion”, in the sense of ‘‘a sharing together in.”’3? Furthermore, by 
these writers and by others in sympathy with their opinions, 
xo.vwvia in I Cor 10 16 has been impressed with the idea of the 
consumption by Christians of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
parallel to the consumption by the heathen of their gods in 
sacrificial feasts. Against this we observe, firstly, that St. Paul, 
both here and in chapter 11, spoke only of the consumption of 
the ‘‘cup” and the “‘bread.’”’ Lietzmann, indeed, draws attention 
to the fact that the apostle declared (11 29) that the unworthy 
recipient did not “discern’’ (or, “judge of’’) the Lord’s Body, 
and therefrom Lietzmann deduces that what was in question 
was the consumption of the Lord’s Body and that this determines 
the interpretation of 10 16. We cannot but feel that he has not 
given enough consideration to the fact that xow.wwvia in both 
passages refers to the spiritual effects of the consumption of the 
blessed bread and wine, as the context in each case manifests. 
Secondly, the Greek conceptions of a religious banquet held on 
the supposed invitation of the gods, or of a sacrificial feast at 
which the gods were deemed to be present as table-companions 
in the convivialities, were concerned with an association, or 
partnership, of the gods with men, not at all of a communion, 
a sharing together in some sacred co-operation. The instances 
cited by Lietzmann in his Exkursus on I Cor 10 20 present no 
true parallel to the Christian xowwwvia of 10 16. The notion that 


3« Lietzmann, Hdbuch. z. N.T., III (1907), p. 123: xowwvia éori pragnant 
fiir ‘ist ein Mittel zur Erlangung der Gemeinschaft.’ 

32 J. Y. Campbell, op. cit., p. 361 points out that Matt 23 30, provides a 
somewhat parallel expression, where the prepositional construction takes the 
place of the genitive of thing shared. 
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a devotee consumed his god and thereby became identified with 
him, if it existed at all in the days of St. Paul, was a relic of the 
ancient Dionysiac rites. Certainly there appears to have been 
a development of this notion, on a higher plane, in the time of 
Porphyry. How much earlier this improved heathen conception 
had existence has not been satisfactorily ascertained. In any 
case, it is difficult to imagine how St. Paul could have instituted 
a contrast between a Kotvwvia Tov aiwaros (and Tod cwpuaTos) 
tod Xpicrod and a kowwvia t&v datmoviwy (a phrase he did 
not use), impressed with the specialized significance which he 
imported into the word. 

Moreover, the assertion that the apostle in I Cor 10 18 and 20 
contrasted the Christian xo.vwvol, on the one hand, with Jewish 
and heathen xowvwvol, on the other, cannot be sustained. Not 
only, as we have already argued, did St. Paul not apply the term 
Ko.vwvot to the heathen worshipers of the daemons, but it is 
unthinkable that he should have grouped his Jewish compatriots 
with the heathen in order to form a double contrast with his 
Christian co-religionists. His application of the term Kowwwvot 
to the Jews is easily explainable on the ground that they were 
worshipers of God and that theirs was a xo.vwvia of the “altar”, 
a metonym for the sacrifices offered upon it to God, even as the 
“Lord’s Table’’ signified the holy gifts received therefrom by 
worshiping Christians. Furthermore, St. Paul knew too well 
the religious ideas of his fellow-Jews to mistake their conceptions 
with regard to the sacrifices of the altar which they consumed as 
a religious act, by paralleling with the Christian sacrament what 
to Jews was no sacrament. For, on this last point, Wilhelm 
Bousset is emphatic: ‘The Jews had no sacraments.’’3 

The interpretation of tod Ovatacrnpiov (v. 18) as a metonym 
for ‘‘God’’s4 is a grave misconception of Jewish thought. Hugo 


33 Die Religion des Judentums im spdathellenistischen Zeitalter (Tiibingen, 
1926), pp. 197-200. The definition of sacrament here given by Bousset con- 
tains an entirely different conception from that Hasidic conception of all the 
expressions and actions of life as sacramental which Professor Martin Buber 
has expounded in Mamre (English translation; Melbourne & London, 1946), 
pp. 133-140. 

34 Kittel, Theol. Worterbuch, III, 805. 
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Gressmann*s has adduced the same opinion, alleging the author- 
ity of Philo and later Jewish writings. He referred to Bousset as 
authority, but the latter does not mention “‘altar”’ in his list of 
hypostases of God,3* nor does G. F. Moore.37 Lietzmann remarks 
that Genosse des Altars appears to have become a customary 
formula in Hellenistic Jewry,3* but this would not explain St. 
Paul’s choice of @vatacTnpiov as a metonym for “‘God’’, if he 
had truly intended to institute the presumed contrast with the 
Christian xowvwvol. There is, in truth, nothing more certain than 
that to the Hebrews of ancient times, as well as to those of the 
age of St. Paul, it never occurred to think that they were, or 
could be, habérim (=xkowvwvoi) of God. Not even Philo has gone 
so far as to describe them as such, even in the passage from his 
De Specialibus Legibus usually cited in this connection.39 This 
passage only bears testimony to the practical obligations of 
that partnership among Israelites of which we read in Deut 12. 
One will look in vain for any introduction by him into the 
estimate the Jews entertained of their sacred meal the notion of 
“fellowship” or ‘“‘partnership” with God. Philo’s xowwwvdv .... 
Tov Bwyod Kai Guotpamefov Td GuuTbotov corresponds closely 
to St. Paul’s xow.wvods Tod P@votacrnpiov in expression and 
even in meaning. It is not by any means the only phrase by 
which the Jewish philosopher and allegorist reminds one of the 
great Christian apostle.‘ 

To sum up: we have observed that St. Paul gathered up into 
the one comprehensive term xowwvia all the expressions by 
which he might have been able to indicate the varied phases of 
the relationship of Christians to Christ and of Christ’s relation- 
ship to them. Consequently, I Cor 1016 was the statement 


3s ZNW, 1921, pp. 224-228. 

36 Die Religion des Judentums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalier, (Berlin, 1903), 
pp. 337-350, repeated in his later (1926) work (already cited), at pp. 342- 
357. 

37 “Intermediaries in Jewish Theology,’’ Harvard Theological Review, XV 
(1922), pp. 41-85. 

38 Hdbuch z. N. T., I1I (1907), p. 123. 

39 J, 221. 

4° His xowwvia mpds "Amwé\Xwva (Opera, ed. Cohn et Reiter, Berolini 
1915, VI, p. 175) has a certain resemblance to St. Paul’s xowwwvia mpos oxdrTos. 
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of the apostle’s conception of what the Lord’s Supper manifested 
for him. It included for all the members of the Church the 
realization of a fraternal or communal ‘‘sharing together” in 
Christ, the remembrance or memorial of the death of Christ, 
and the proclamation of the hope of the future Messianic glory 
of Christ. For Paul, besides, it provided these spiritual realities, 
though more intense in their implications and more expanded in 
their significance. What he meant by év Xptor@ eivac was there, 
conveying to him the assurance of a “sharing together’ in the 
Presence of a Christ who died, but lives for evermore; what he 
meant by ‘‘sharing together’’ in the sufferings of Christ was also 
there, with its promise of future ‘sharing together’ in his glory; 
the unification of the mystical Body of Christ was signified and 
the blessedness of incorporation into the unity of the Church. 
All these spiritual and holy graces, attributes, qualities and 
conditions of being, and others like them, were there, enfolded 
within the compass of that extraordinary word of multiple 
import. It was a word borrowed from Greek classical literature, 
and fundamentally it ever retained its original meaning. But 


that meaning had become invested with a spiritual content of 
such a unique enlargement and application as enabled it to reflect 
the transcendence of St. Paul’s concepts and beliefs concerning 
the relationship of Christ to his faithful ones and their relation- 
ship to him. 





HOW MUCH OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IS POETRY? 


FLOYD V. FILSON 
MCCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


UMEROUS writers have spoken confidently of the extensive 
poetry which the New Testament contains. There is no 
agreement, however, as to what the essential marks of such 
poetry are, nor is it clear how much of it is present in these 
writings. Even when we put aside such astonishing statements 
as Gilfillan’s sweeping assertion that ‘“The New Testament, as 
well as the Old, is a poem,’* or John R. Macarthur’s pleased 
observation that the translators of our English Bible have 
produced poetry where there was none in the original languages,? 
we find recognized New Testament scholars using criteria which 
are derived not from the first but from the twentieth century. 
Maurice Goguel, for example, in his Life of Jesus,3 defines poetry 
by saying that it ‘“‘consists in seeing and thinking in images, 
and in perceiving connexions which are not seen by those whose 
outlook is prosaic.” 

If we are to make a clear distinction between New Testament 
prose and poetry, we must first agree to use criteria which were 
recognized in the first century. To be sure, it might be suggested 
that we have in the New Testament poetry of a new kind, 
unlike anything written before, but carrying its own authentic 
marks of poetic conception and expression and giving a fit 
expression to the new and unique religious experience which the 
New Testament enshrines. That there is often found in these 
writings an elevated style which rises above the level of ordinary 


t George Gilfillan, The Poets and Poetry of the Bible (New York, 1872), 
p. 255. 
2 Biblical Literature and its Backgrounds (New York, 1936), p. 83. 
3 Eng. Translation by Olive Wyon (New York, 1933), p. 296. 
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prose is certainly true, and if this material had been described 
as poetic in form by the ancient Greek-speaking Christians, the 
idea of a new poetic form would be convincing. Since, however, 
the writings of the ancient Greek fathers and the techniques of 
the scribes who in ancient times copied the Greek New Testa- 
ment give no evidence that the early Christians regarded any 
of the New Testament books or any substantial portions of them 
to be poetry, we are forced to ask whether we have the right to 
call that poetry which early Greek-speaking readers did not 
suspect to be such. Our question is: What parts of the New 
Testament were meant to be and were taken to be poetry at 
the time they were written and made public? 

When this approach has been accepted, one sweeping con- 
clusion immediately follows. With the exception of.such rare 
snatches as the quotations in Acts 17 184 and Titus 1 12,5 the 
New Testament contains nothing which would have been 
considered poetry by those familiar with the standards of Greek 
verse. The New Testament is in Greek, but it contains only 
the briefest echoes of Greek poetry or poetry patterns. 


If, then, there is original poetry in the New Testament, it 
must be found by relating the material to Semitic poetic patterns. 
This, indeed, is the usual procedure. One distinction, however, 
needs to be more clearly made than has been done thus far. We 
must distinguish between poetry and translation of poetry. 
Suppose, to make the point clear, that Jesus in his teaching 
spoke Aramaic in poetic patterns,® or that our Gospels or certain 


4 See the note by Kirsopp Lake in F. J. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, 
The Beginnings of Christianity. Part I. The Acts of the Apostles (London, 1933), 
V, 246-251. ‘For we are also his offspring”’ is identified as ‘“‘a quotation from 
the Phaenomena of Aratus,” while “for in him we live and move and have our 
being”’ is possibly ‘‘taken from Epimenides.” 

5’ Early Christian writers, including Clement of Alexandria and Jerome, 
attribute this line to Epimenides, but modern scholars doubt whether this is 
correct. The line is quoted by Callimachus in the third century B. C. Cf. 
Walter Lock, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles 
and Acts (New York, 1924), in loco. 

6 This view is presented by C. F. Burney, The Poetry of Our Lord (Oxford, 
1925), and more recently by M. Black, An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels 
(Oxford, 1946), Part III, ‘Semitic Poetic Form.” 
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ones of them were written in whole or in part in Aramaic which 
was marked by poetic form,’ or that the Book of Revelation 
was written in Hebrew or Aramaic which contained poetic 
passages or constituted as a whole a poetic composition.’ This 
need not mean that the New Testament presents poetic pattern 
in the existing Greek translation of these sections. Such might, 
of course, be the case. Homer’s Iliad has been rendered line for 
line into quite effective dactylic hexameters by W. B. Smith and 
W. Miller,? and H. F. Cary’ and H. W. Longfellow™ have made 
poetic translations of Dante’s Divine Comedy. But a translation 
of poetry does not necessarily fall into poetic form. We have 
the prose translation of the I/iad by Andrew Lang and others; 
we have C. E. Norton’s valued prose rendering of the Divine 
Comedy. Since then, so many of those who speak of poetry in 
the New Testament hold that our Greek is a translation of 
Semitic poetry, we must ask two questions: Can we conclude 
with any degree of probability that such Semitic poetry really 
lies behind our Greek documents? Does the Greek show evidence 
of being intended as a poetic rendering of the original Semitic 
form? 


Since it is generally agreed that Jesus as a rule spoke Aramaic,™ 


7 For such a view concerning the Fourth Gospel, see, in addition to the 
work mentioned in n. 6, C. F. Burney, The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel 
(Oxford, 1922). Black, op. cit., p. 105, also finds ‘‘characteristic features of 
Semitic poetry” in the Gospels, ‘‘outside of the teachings of Jesus,” in sayings 
or dialogue. 

§C. C. Torrey, in Documents of the Primitive Church (New York, 1941), has 
an essay on ‘‘The Language and Date of the Apocalypse,” in which he argues 
for an Aramaic original and holds that “the very numerous songs, doxologies, 
and other bits of verse which are scattered through the book are all in metric 
form” (p. 210). 

9 The Iliad of Homer (New York, 1944). 

10 Cary’s translation first appeared in 1805-14, and was revised in subse- 
quent printings. 

11 First published in 1867; minor revision occurred in later printings. 

1 Lang, W. Leaf, and E. Myers were the translators; their work was 
published in 1882. 

13 Published in 1891-92. 

™ For the view that Jesus could speak some Greek, but taught in Aramaic 
as his mother tongue, see G. Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua (Eng. tr. by Paul P. 
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we must consider chiefly the possibility that more or less of 
Aramaic poetry lies behind our Greek Gospels. Three difficulties 
stand in the way of turning this theoretical possibility into a 
healthy probability. 

1. The basic one is that such Aramaic poetic originals do not 
exist and are never mentioned by any ancient writer. This 
barrier is not insuperable, but it is sometimes treated too lightly. 

2. Another difficulty is that we do not have from this period 
any Aramaic poetry which would give us adequate and clear 
criteria to use in reaching a conclusion. The result is that 
Burney’ can decide that Jesus taught the Matthew form of the 
Lord’s Prayer in “two four-beat tristichs,” while Torrey can 
conclude that the Lukan form falls into six lines of seven syllables 
each. Both scholars can appeal to poetic writings in Aramaic or 
cognate languages from other centuries, but no Aramaic poetry 
lies right at hand for ready use in making the study. 

3. The third difficulty is that when, because of inadequate 
material in Aramaic, the New Testament scholar seeks a standard 
in the poetry of the Hebrew Old Testament, he finds among Old 
Testament scholars much less agreement and finality of con- 
clusions than is often supposed. We may indeed be inclined to 
grant that Aramaic poetry in the first century followed the Old 
Testament pattern. To be sure, this can hardly be taken as 
axiomatic after we have seen Torrey, in his Aramaic retroversion 
of the Lord’s Prayer, using the conception of lines of an equal 
number of syllables. However, we may accept as probable the 
prevailing view that the Hebrew patterns would have been 
followed. 

What are these Hebrew patterns? We often hear parallelism 
mentioned as though its presence alone would be sufficient to 
prove that a passage is poetic in form. This idea must be 


Levertoff; New York, 1929), esp. pp. 1-16. For a recent argument that 
Jesus regularly taught in Greek, see R. O. P. Taylor, The Goundwork of the 
Gospels (Oxford, 1946) pp. 91-105. 

1 The Poetry of Our Lord, p. 113. 

%6 “A Possible Metrical Original of the Lord’s Prayer,” in Zeitschrift fir 
Assyriologie, XXVIII (1913), 312-317. 
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challenged. In the first place, parallelism occurs also in prose; 
by itself it is no adequate criterion of poetry. In the second 
place, parallelism does not appear to be present in all Old 
Testament poetry. Scholars usually, in agreement with Robert 
Lowth,’’ distinguish three kinds: synonymous, antithetic, and 
synthetic parallelism. C. A. Briggs'® added three further varie- 
ties: emblematic, stairlike, and inverted. Burney, in dealing with 
The Poetry of Our Lord, was content to add to Lowth’s three 
but one other kind of parallelism, step-parallelism, which is 
somewhat like Briggs’ “‘stairlike” classification. The basic prob- 
lem does not arise concerning this step-parallelism, which is 
only partial parallelism, but rather about synthetic parallelism, 
which is a most deceptive term; it is used at times to describe 
the relation of two lines which simply are not parallel! G. B. 
Gray long ago protested against the easy acceptance of this 
misleading language.”° 

If parallelism proves too weak a criterion to enable us to 
identify poetry, we are left with rhythm as our best clue, for 
rhyme is rare and often may be accidental. The rhythm of 


Hebrew poetry does not call for a fixed number of syllables, but 
for a rather regular pattern of beats or accents which yields an 
effective rhythm. The number of syllables per beat may vary, 
but when it rises much above four the suspicion may arise that 
the line does not fit the suggested pattern very well. There still 
remains some difficulty in the fact that different scholars find 


117 De Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum Praelectiones Academicae, 1753. English 
translation by G. Gregory, with notes by Calvin E. Stowe, Andover, 1829. 
Lecture XIX discusses the kinds of parallelism. Roman Catholic scholars 
follow Lowth in finding three kinds of parallelism; see J. E. Steinmueller and 
K. Sullivan, A Companion to the Old Testament (New York, 1946), Chapter 
IX, “Hebrew Poetry,” and W. H. McClellan, “The Elements of Old 
Testament Poetry,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly, III (1941), 203-213 and 
321-336. 

18 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Psalms (New York, 
1906), I, xxxiv-xxxv. 

19 P, 90. Black, op. cit., follows Burney on kinds of parallelism, but gives 
much attention to alliteration, assonance, and paronomasia as characteristics 
of Semitic poetry. 

20 The Forms of Hebrew Poetry (London, 1915), pp. 49 ff. 
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so many patterns of rhythmic beats.7 The amateur wonders 
whether this field of study does not still contain a strongly 
subjective factor. However, the pattern of accentual beats 
found in a couplet pattern, or at times in three-line or four-line 
groupings, appears to be the basic test at our disposal for the 
identification of Hebrew poetry. This means that those New | 
Testament scholars who deal extensively in stichoi of quite 
uneven length,” without attempting to link their results with | 
the couplet form and the accentual rhythm pattern, have no | 
dependable point of contact for their literary analysis, and even | 
those who do attempt a link with the known patterns of Semitic | 
poetry are dealing with a field which still contains knotty | 
problems. 

The conclusion suggested by the foregoing discussion is that | 
New Testament scholars have been much too ready to speak of 
Aramaic poetry behind our Greek documents. An unassailable 
basis for such utterances has yet to be built. 

Even if there were Aramaic poems behind some of our New 
Testament materials, the Greek could be a prose translation of 
the poetic original. We therefore ask what signs of poetry the 
Greek documents show. The few ancient Fathers who discuss 
the poetry of the Old Testament offer no hint that they consider 
the New Testament books or substantial portions of them to be 
poetry. This is significant; if scholars whose native language 
was Greek failed to sense poetry, it creates a strong presuppo- 
sition that it is not there. 


Furthermore, an examination of the Chester Beatty Papyri, 
B, x, D (Codex Bezae), and W yields no indication that the 
early Christian scribes found poetry in the New Testament. 


at See Gray, op. cit.; Burney, The Poetry of Our Lord, Chapter I, ‘The Formal 
Characteristics of Hebrew Poetry’’; J. H. Patton, Canaanite Parallels in the 
Book of Psalms (Baltimore, 1944); and M. Lucetta Mowry, Poetry in the 
Synoptic Gospels and Revelation (Yale dissertation, 1946), especially Chapter 
II, ‘The Semitic Background of Early Christian Poetry.” 

22 A, Loisy seems at fault in this respect. I am not sure how far N. W. Lund, 
in Chiasmus in the New Testament (Chapel Hill, 1942), intends us to regard as 
poetry the chiastic patterns he constructs from the Greek New Testament. 
They certainly do not meet the test stated above. 
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The scribes treat as poetry the books which we ordinarily call 
the ‘‘poetical’’ writings of the Old Testament, but they copy the 
Old Testament prophets and the New Testament writings as 
prose. 

Another point worthy of notice is that scholars who find 
poetry in the New Testament sometimes alter the text in certain 
of their examples to obtain the desired rhythmic pattern. 
| At other times, Mt or Lk may be said to have departed from 
the original rhythm,” or it may be held that both Mt and Lk 
have departed from an original poetic form.”’ All three of these 
positions imply that one or more of the gospel writers either did 
not recognize poetic form or was indifferent to it; they do not 
suggest that our Greek Gospels are marked by conscious poetic 
formulation. 

Still another fact calls for consideration. If parallelism is not 
of itself sufficient to establish the presence of poetry in Semitic 
languages, neither will it be sufficient in Greek documents 
presumed to take their patterns from Semitic sources. The 
question therefore arises whether there is any discernible pattern 
of poetic rhythm in the Greek. The results of such a search are 
not encouraging. Either the lines are so uneven and the number 
of accents varies so much that no acceptable pattern emerges, 
or the attempt to establish a reasonably steady accentual rhythm 
leads to suspicious results, such as too wide a variation in the 
| number of syllables per beat.” 

Thus not only is it difficult to demonstrate the probability 
of Aramaic poetry behind our existing Greek documents, but it 
is even more questionable whether we have any right to say 
that the existing Greek text which is supposed to translate 
Aramaic originals constitutes poetry. 


23 Cf. Burney, Poetry of Our Lord, p. 167. 

2 Cf. Burney, Poetry of Our Lord, p. 119. H. A. Guy, New Testament Proph- 
ecy (London, 1947), says that Mt has often preserved the “poetic balance” 
better than Lk (p. 54). 

2s A few of the examples given by Mowry are of this kind. 

% Mowry, although proceeding with commendable caution, accepts one 
passage as poetic which in the number of syllables per accentual beat varies 
between a minimum of one and a maximum of seven, and another in which 
the variation is from two to ten. Op. cit., pp. 154, 189. 
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The entire question could be approached in another way. It 
could be suggested, not that our Greek is a poetic translation of 
poetic Aramaic originals, but that Christians who knew Hebrew 
poetry may have composed in Greek poems imitative of Hebrew 
patterns. This is a real possibility which deserves investigation. 
One way to approach the question is to ask whether Hellenistic 
Jews wrote in Greek original poetry of Semitic pattern. Such 
books as the Wisdom of Solomon might be studied in this connec- 
tion, especially if the view of many scholars be accepted that 
the first part of this work is a Greek translation of a Semitic 
poetic original, while the second part is the translator’s own 
Greek composition.?7 The second part may to a degree imitate 
the pattern known in Hebrew poetry, but it limps considerably, 
and no consistent pattern can be discerned. 


Is this what happened in the songs of Luke 1 and 2? These 
songs are woefully weak in parallelism, and the lines so often 
are not sense lines that they raise doubts whether we are dealing 
with poetry at all; moreover, the presence of a clear accentual 
pattern is not easy to demonstrate. Yet some conscious imitation 
of Old Testament standards may be suggested. The songs of 
Revelation raise similar questions. Either these passages are 
halting and not truly poetic translations of originally Semitic 
poems, or early Christians, who knew the Psalms and heard 
them sung (in a manner which escapes us), had a partial under- 


27 See the discussion of ‘Composite Nature” in S. Holmes’ “Introduction 
to the Wisdom of Solomon,” in R. H. Charles (ed.), The Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament (1913), I, 521-524. However, Holmes’ 
reference to Thackeray’s discussion of poetry in the Wisdom of Solomon is 
misleading; Thackeray’s article on ‘‘“Rhythm in the Book of Wisdom,” in the 
Journal of Theological Studies, VI (1905), 232-237, deals not with Semitic 
patterns of rhythm but rather with rhythm such as ‘“‘must have been taught 
in the rhetorical Schools of Greece and Rome of the time, and the author of 
this Epistle must have passed through such a school’”’ (Thackeray here quotes 
and approves the words of Blass in the second edition of the latter’s Grammatik 
des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch). Cf. C. C. Torrey, The A pocryphal Literature 
(New Haven, 1945), who on p. 98 calls the Wisdom of Solomon ‘‘a composite 
work,” of which ‘‘the first half was originally a Hebrew poetical composition,” 
while “the second half is Alexandrian religious philosophy, composed in the 
rhetorical Greek of the later Ptolemaic period.” 
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standing of the nature of Hebrew poetry and composed Greek 
hymns which imitated it, but without mastery of its tech- 
nique. 

The literary study of the New Testament epistles is almost 
entirely free from vexing problems concerning Aramaic originals, 
and the rhythm and elevation of style which often make them- 
selves felt do not conform to first-century standards of poetry. 
The term “poem,” however, is frequently used of passages in 
the letters. The suggestion is often made that 1 Cor 13 is 
poetic, and F. C. Porter spoke explicitly not only of this passage, 
but also of 1 Cor 2 6-16 (‘poem on wisdom’’) and Phil 2 5-11, as 
poems.”® This he could hardly have done had he accepted the 
criteria of poetry current in the first century. Such brief snatches 
as 1 Tim 316 may be better described as liturgical than as 
poetic, although the word liturgical may suggest to many a more 
highly developed ritual than the early Church actually had. In 
general, the epistles of the New Testament offer little ground for 
speaking of poetry, although at times they rise to a noteworthy 
elevation of prose style. 


The question under discussion is not a mere literary issue. It 
has a bearing on the way certain passages should be printed in 
our English versions.?? It also affects historical conclusions 
and determines aspects of New Testament interpretation. 
Burney, for example, uses the presence of poetic pattern to 
determine the authenticity of sayings ascribed to Jesus.3° B. H. 
Streeter and T. W. Manson* find extended poems of Jesus which 
presumably would be authentic. Editorial additions or textual 


28 The Mind of Christ in Paul (New York, 1932), pp. 106 ff. and 204 ff. 

29 There is something suspicious in the way in which the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament makes the angel Gabriel change from prose to 
poetry and later from poetry to prose in Lk 1 30-37. 

3° The Poetry of our Lord, pp. 5 f. 

3« “Poems of Jesus,” Hibbert Journal, XXXII (1933-34), 9-16. Streeter 
points out that poetic form alone cannot decide whether a passage is from 
Jesus, but he gives the test of form considerable importance. 

32 The Teaching of Jesus (Cambridge, 1931), pp. 50-56. See also his discus- 
sion in the joint work of H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, and C. J. Wright, 
The Mission and Message of Jesus (London, 1937), pp. 322-324. 
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corruptions could be identified by noting occasional passages in 
which the present text fails to sustain the poetic pattern.% 

Nevertheless, there is no agreement as to the extent and 
identity of poetic passages in the New Testament. We have no 
adequate materials and criteria with which to study and define 
Aramaic poetry. We therefore are not justified in making such 
sweeping statements about poetry in the New Testament as 
Burney and Manson and others have published. Further explora- 
tion of the question is desirable, but it must be a disciplined study 
carried out with clearly stated criteria,34 and it will then un- 
doubtedly confine within narrower limits the range of poetic 
material in the New Testament. 


33 Manson, The Teaching of Jesus, p. 53. 
34 Cf. Mowry, op. cit., pp. 124-136, on ‘Restrictions and Criteria.” 





THE USE OF THE VERSIONS IN 
NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


ALLEN WIKGREN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE ancient versions have not yet altogether achieved their 
proper place either in the comprehensive presentation of 
the evidence for the New Testament text, or in its interpreta- 
tion and use. Their employment was sporadic and, except 
perhaps for the Vulgate, uninfluential in the early period of 
textual criticism. Even Lachmann, who in his 1831 edition 
of the Greek text first entirely disregarded the Textus Receptus, 
used only the Vulgate and three manuscripts of the Old Latin, 
neglecting the Syriac and the Coptic because he did not know 
the languages. Most, although not all, of the tremendous amount 
of work accomplished in the study of the versions has been done, 
therefore, within the last century or so. But much still remains 
to be accomplished in the study of manuscripts, the preparation 
of critical texts, the comprehensive and accurate citation of the 
evidence, and eventually, it may be hoped, in the legitimate and 
effective interpretation of the evidence and the application of 
it to the problems of the Greek text. 

We shall make no attempt here to list or comment upon all 
the editions of versional texts which are available, for such 
information can be found in the handbooks. But we may sum- 
marize briefly the status of the more important versions in this 
respect, especially as regards important gaps in our knowledge. 
In the Old Latin we are on the way to an excellent thesaurus 
of the data in Jiilicher’s Jtala (Matthew, 1938; Mark, 1940). 
In the Vulgate the edition of Wordsworth and White has been 
carried through nearly to completion. In the Peshitta Syriac 
the Gospels are available in a recent critical edition (Gwilliam, 
1920) based on about forty manuscripts. White’s edition of the 
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Harclean (1778-1803) is inadequate and very scarce. Many 
new MSS are here available for use.t There are no critical edi- 
tions of the Diatessaron or of the Syro-Palestinian version which 
take account of all the available data. In the Coptic we have 
for the Bohairic and Sahidic dialects the excellent editions of 
George Horner (1895-1905 and 1911-1924 respectively), but 
here too there is much new and valuable material, e. g., in the 
collections of the Morgan Library, University of Michigan, 
John Rylands Library, etc. Horner did not always have a 
Sahidic MS for his text (e. g., Mk 1 19-21, 23-30). Sir Herbert 
Thompson has published an important Sahidic MS of Acts and 
the Pauline Epistles (1932) and a Subakhmimic MS of the 
Gospel of John (1924). While many fragments of the middle 
Egyptian dialects are known, no edition, critical or otherwise, 
has been attempted. The Armenian text of Zohrab (1789) is 
good, but here again there is a mass of new material deserving 
study, appropriation and citation.? With regard to the Georgian 
and Ethiopic the situation is similar.’ 

In spite of these deficiencies in our knowledge, the value of 


the versions for a reconstruction of the early text and its history 
has become well recognized and has been sufficiently demon- 
strated by the use to which they have been put. In recently 
developed and current attempts, for instance, to identify early 


t Silva Lake in 1928 (Harvard Theological Review, XXI1) listed 10 MSS 
worthy of use. In recently collating 9 leaves of an 11th or 12th century 
Harclean lectionary with White, I found in 60 verses a total of 29 variants, 8 
or 9 of which were significant. 

2 Gregory listed 1 MS for North America! There are now in the collections 
of the University of Chicago and of Mr. Harry Kurdian of Wichita, Kansas 
alone some 45 items, and the known MSS of North America amount to three 
or four times that number. E. C. Colwell, in JBL LVI (1937), 369-86 illus- 
trated the neglect of the Armenian version at that time, indicating that the 
Legg edition of Mark cited 8 MSS for the omission of 16 9-20, whereas in a 
check of 220 MSS he himself found 99 which omitted the passage and 33 
which marked it as doubtful. Similar statistics could be cited for many other 
important readings. 

3 E.g., Professor Blake in 1933 published a 9th century Georgian MS of 
Matthew, and more recently, in collaboration with Mlle. Der Nersessian, he 
has described a valuable 10th century MS in the lately acquired collection 
of the Andover-Newton Theological School (Byzantion XVI, 1942-43). 
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local texts, they have an important role to play, anterior in date 
as they are to the great mass of Greek MSS. Thus, to mention 
only the primary examples, the Bohairic is a witness for the 
“Alexandrian” text, the Old Latin for various forms of the 
“‘Western,”’ the Old Syriac for the Eastern, the Armenian and 
Georgian for some form of the ‘‘Caesarean.”” Within these con- 
texts many important studies have also pointed up certain 
primary relationships, and more work of this sort will be possible 
when the evidence of the versions is accurately available and 
when account is taken of their own textual history. H. J. Vogels, 
for example, who has done much recent and significant work 
with the Latin, has followed up the suggestions of Sanday 
on the value here of distinguishing renderings and readings.‘ 
For where the Greek text is colorless, i. e., presents no variant 
readings, the MSS of a version may show an Ubersetzungs- 
farbe (as Vogels calls it) which can be important evidence for 
the earlier history of the version itself as well as possibly for an 
underlying Greek text. This sort of evidence is greatly neglected 
in the present critical apparatus, which often cites only readings 
which support or seem to support Greek variants. 

Were the situation ideal, also, so far as concerns critical edi- 
tions of the versions based on all available data, there would 
still remain certain limitations to be recognized and cautions 
to be observed in the citation and use of this evidence. It must 
be remembered that an exact rendering from one language into 
another is frequently impossible, even though the version be 
literalistic to the point of violation of the idiom of the transla- 
tion being made. In fact the more literal translation is often 
the less exact, as may be amply illustrated from a work like the 
Septuagint, where the word of the Lord is spoken “by the hand” 
of an Elijah, or the prophet sits ‘‘in’’ the brook while awaiting 
his daily meat rations. A thorny pathway was laid down for 
translators by Rabbi Jehuda’s rule that “He who translates a 
Scripture verse very literally is a liar; he who adds to it is a blas- 
phemer.” The character of a given version must then be accu- 


4 “‘Uebersetzungsfarbe als Hilfsmittel zur Erforschung der neutestament- 
lichen Textgeschichte,” Revue Bénédictine, XL (1928), 122-129. 
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rately ascertained both with respect to its capacities and its 
actual execution. Latin and Armenian, for example, with their 
freedom of word order can often more accurately represent the 
Greek than can Coptic with its relatively fixed form. On the 
other hand, Latin has no article, while Coptic, especially Bohairic, 
displays an articular usage equalling if not surpassing the Greek 
in complexity. The Old Latin is more literal than the Vulgate; 
the Harclean Syriac is slavishly literal, the Old Syriac relatively 
free and idiomatic, etc. A number of studies may be found 
which have given special consideration to these matters;5 and 
it is only to be hoped that editors and interpreters may give 
them more assiduous attention. To adopt and adapt a Hortian 
rule: knowledge of the version must precede judgment upon its 
readings. 

Again, the version has had a textual history of its own and 
has been subject not only to the same processes of corruption 
as the Greek text, but also to the additional possibilities of 
assimilation to various Greek texts and even to the text of other 
versions. The problem of the relationship of the Armenian to 
the Syriac is an illustration of the last phenomenon. Interpre- 
tative renderings, usually present to some degree in any transla- 
tion, may also be enhanced in the often uncontrolled transmission 
of a versional text. Thus H. F. Sparks has recently illustrated 
the Old Latin to be, as he says, “a mirror of contemporary 
thought, beliefs and practices.’’ 


While many and valuable individual studies have been made 
both in the presentation and interpretation of versional evidence 
with full cognizance of these problems involved in arriving at 
maximum accuracy, the same can hardly be said of recent at- 


5 E. g., Horner in his edition of the Bohairic; Ropes in The Text of Acts, on 
the Sahidic; Lagrange in his Introduction, on the Coptic and Syriac; Burkitt 
in Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, on the Syriac; von Soden in his discussion of 
the versions; Blake on the Georgian in an article, ‘‘The Georgian Version of 
Fourth Esdras” in the Harvard Theological Review, XIX (1926), 299-375; 
Rahlfs on the Sahidic in Der Text des Septuaginta-Psalters; etc. 

6 In a chapter on the Latin Versions in'H. Wheeler Robinson (ed.), The 
Bible in Its Ancient and English Versions (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940), 
p. 126. 
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tempts at a comprehensive presentation of the same evidence 
in its bearing upon the Greek text. We have reference, of course, 
to what was purported to have been the “new Tischendorf,’’ 
i. e., the Oxford editions of Mark and Matthew edited by S. C. E. 
Legg. In a review of the Markan volume some years ago, 
Vogels pointed out and illustrated the disappointing treatment 
of the Latin versions.? A check of the Oxford apparatus in con- 
nection with a detailed examination of the Sahidic and Bohairic 
in Mk 1-4, 11 and of the Sinaitic Syriac in Mk 1, 11, 15 offers 
sad confirmation of his impressions, particularly in regard to 
the Coptic. For, if we take as our ideal the full, accurate and 
consistent citation of the available evidence, the survey disclosed 
thirty-four questionable citations of the Syriac, most of them 
in Mk 11, nine of which were indubitable errors, and 150 or 
more questionable citations of the Coptic, an average of about 
30 per chapter rather evenly distributed. Of the latter a much 
larger proportion must be labelled erroneous or inaccurate. In 
a fair number of these it appears that the Legg edition may 
have been misled by Tischendorf (5 of 16 checked), and by the 


use of Horner’s Sahidic apparatus for the Bohairic evidence 
(5 times in Mk 11 at verses 3, 6, 7, 11 and 27)! Thus, although 
the Oxford volumes are quantitatively far ahead of both von 
Soden and Tischendorf in the representation of the versional 
data, it appears that they may not always be as accurate as 
the latter.® 


Aside from clear errors, the dubious citations involve such 
questions as relevancy, adequacy, consistency, clarity and com- 
pleteness. These in turn suggest certain fundamental problems 
for consideration. Should the citation of versional evidence be 
limited to the text of a critical edition, where one exists? If not, 
under what circumstances and to what extent should individual 
MSS be cited? The Legg edition, it may be observed, disregards 
the middle Egyptian dialects, although both Tischendorf and 


7 Theologische Revue, Nr. 8/9 (1935), cols. 306-311. 

8 A check in five verses of Matthew (3 13-17) disclosed 1 erroneous, 2 in- 
complete and 5 inconsistent citations of the Coptic. This is not much improve- 
ment over the Markan volume. 
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von Soden gave them some consideration under the names 
“Bashmuric” and ‘‘Fayumic”’ respectively. The citation of 
individual MSS is inconsistent, especially where the Coptic is 
concerned; and the Vulgate MSS are not separately noted as 
was done by Tischendorf for certain witnesses. Possible textual 
affinities are thus obscured, and the potential use of Uber- 
setzungsfarbe reduced or eliminated. In Mk 11 24, for example, 
Coptic evidence is not given for the variation in the form of 
AapBavw, although Horner cites manuscript support for all 
three readings which occur. Coptic support for the readings 
of the ‘Alexandrian’ text (aorist) and the ‘‘Western” and 
“Caesarean” (future) is thus unrecorded and the impression 
left that the Egyptian versions entirely corroborate the form 
of the “Byzantine” text (present). Likewise in the same verse 
no evidence is cited for the verbs airetode, tpocevxeobe, or 
éorat, although minor variation in the reading of the Old Latin 
is given in the last instance. Again, in Mk 1111 Legg cites 
B 349 517 for the omission of tis @pas, but no versions. It is 
actually omitted, however, by the Sinaitic Syriac. If this is 
considered to be an idiomatic variant, the problem still remains 
of indicating the difference between it and the other Syriac texts 
which read the word. 

Another fundamental problem, then, is that of securing ade- 
quate recognition of the idioms of the languages concerned. We 
need to begin, it seems, by attempting to develop some criteria 
for the consistent representation of the evidence, the lack of 
which is amply illustrated by the Legg volumes. In Mk 11 17, 
e. g., the Sahidic and Bohairic are identical in reading X¥€ (67) 
after yéypamrac and no variation is indicated by Horner. Yet 
Legg cites the Bohairic for 671 and the Sahidic for its omission! 
Actually, the citation of X€ for 671 is very questionable at all 
times, for it is generally supplied in Coptic in accordance with 
the idiom of the language. 

With respect to the general question of accuracy and clarity 
of representation a related observation deserves mention, namely, 
the fact that the meaning and significance of the versional text 
is often obscured by the fragmentary manner of recording the 
evidence in the critical apparatus. To illustrate from Legg 
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again, in Mk 11 13 the Sinaitic, Peshitta and Harclean Syriac 
are cited for a variant word order, but because the phrase év 
air is passed over, the citation is inexact and the fact is not 
indicated that the order of the Peshitta and Sinaitic actually 
differs from the Harclean. While the variation may be simply 
idiomatic, the net result of the Legg citation is to remove the 
Sinaitic Syriac as a witness to the “Alexandrian” text in the 
passage. Incidentally, the use of one Syriacized Greek word 
(raxa) for another (&pa) here is not: indicated, although it 
might conceivably reflect a different original text. 

Finally, we may raise the question: should not our increased 
and increasing knowledge of the history and affinities of the 
versions be reflected in the apparatus? To ask this question is 
to answer it in the affirmative. But the problem remains of how 
to do it. Here as compared with von Soden, the Legg edition 
is notably deficient, since with few exceptions (fam. 1, fam. 13, 5) 
it cites no evidence by families and groups, even among the 
Greek witnesses. 

When, therefore, due and effective consideration is given to 
these and related questions and problems, we shall be in a better 
position to define and clarify the versional evidence and to re- 
solve the many similiters which dot the present critical apparatus. 

But the proper use of the versions means ultimately of course 
their full recognition in comprehensive attempts to establish 
or define an earlier Greek text or texts than we possess at pres- 
ent. Warnings have been intermittently issued against canoniz- 
ing the so-called “‘neutral’’ text of Westcott and Hort, and recent 
developments in textual study make it entirely unlikely that 
we shall do so.» However, in view of the preliminary tasks yet 
to be accomplished, the definition of a new and better critical 
text is hardly a present feasibility or desirability. The Textus 
Receptus enjoyed a long reign while evidence piled up against 


9 The earliest of these warnings emanated from proponents of the tradi- 
tional text; others came from champions of the ‘“‘Western’’; more recent 
admonition is based on the realization that the ‘Neutral’ text is itself a 
recension, and that new, important evidence is available to the critic (e. g., 
Norman Huffman in “Suggestions From the Gospel of Mark For a New 
Textual Theory,” JBL, LVI [December, 1937], 347-359). 
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it; the Hort text was some thirty years in preparation. An 
accomplishment of this sort is not the work of a moment. 

Meanwhile, many individual studies and publications have 
pointed the way and contributed signally to the fulfilment of 
this task. It will devolve upon future editors, when the time 
comes, to rescue them from oblivion. In particular it has be- 
come evident that future endeavors to recreate early texts will 
make much larger use of intrinsic evidence and even conjectural 
emendation. The reason for this, in the relationship of textual 
phenomena to the history of the Church and of Christian doc- 
trine, is more often being called to our attention, although it is 
not new and was nothing strange to a Wellhausen. Exemplifica- 
tion of the relationship and citation of some past opinion on the 
nature of the evidence are presented in a recent article by W. F. 
Howard.**® ‘“‘Where Form-criticism and Text Criticism Overlap” 
is the significant title of an article by Professor F. C. Grant 
in which he indulges in some plausible conjectures on text.™ 
“Scholars,” observes Martin Dibelius in a discussion of the text 
of Acts, should ‘‘aim not at explanation of impossible readings, 
but conjectural improvement of such readings,” for “the his- 
tory of Acts before acceptance into the New Testament entitles 
us to resort to such conjectures.’ This kind of approach and 
undertaking, whenever attempted, should find in the evidence 
of the versions a resource of increasing value and usefulness. 
The extent and significance of their contribution, however, will 
depend upon the fulfilment of the first and immediate desidera- 
tum, namely, a full and accurate presentation of their evidence 
in critical text and critical apparatus. 


10 London Quarterly and Holborn Review, CLXVI (January, 1941), 1-16, 

JBL LIX (March, 1940), 11-21. Cf. also his observations in Chapter V 
of An Introduction to the Revised Standard Version (International Council of 
Religious Education, 1946). 

12 “The Text of Acts: An Urgent Critical Task,” Journal of Religion, XXI 
(October, 1941), 431. 





A CRITICAL RE-EXAMINATION OF 
PROTO-LUKE 


S. MacLEAN GILMOUR 


QUEEN’S THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


HE center of interest in synoptic criticism since 1920 has 

shifted from literary analysis to a study of patterns in 
gospel pericopes and to the history of the tradition during the 
oral period of its transmission. There has been a predilection 
on the part of British and American writers of Introductions 
to accept the source analysis of the late Canon B. H. Streeter, 
and then to append or prefix to it an account of the contribution 
of form criticism to our knowledge of gospel origins. A paper 
that would return to a problem that many hold to have been 
settled in the twenties may be regarded as anachronistic by its 
author’s peers. And to challenge the assumptions of ‘‘Proto- 
Luke” may be dismissed as an exhibition of impudence. 

Two of Streeter’s conclusions have been reiterated so fre- 
quently since his October, 1921 article in the Hibbert Journal* 
that they have come for many to carry the prestige that goes 
with ‘‘assured results of synoptic research.” In the paragraphs 
that follow I wish to criticize the hypothesis that QL amounted 
to a complete gospel and that it provided Luke with the frame- 
work of his final draft. 


I. 


In the first place, then, let me re-examine the proposition that 
QL was a complete gospel. 

There are seven blocks of non-Markan matter in Luke prior 
to the passion and resurrection narratives: (1) 1 1—2 32; 


t “Fresh Light on the Synoptic Problem,” XX, 103-112. 
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(2) 3 1—4 30; (3) 5 1-11; (4) 6 20—8 3; (5) 9 51—18 14; (6) 19 1- 
27; and (7) 19 41-44. To these Streeter would add the List of 
Apostles in 6 14-16, the Triumphal Entry in 19 37-40, and the 
Conclusion to the Apocalyptic Discourse in 21 34~-36.2_ However, 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Mark was the source 
of the first and second of these latter sections, and the final 
verses of the Apocalyptic Discourse look like Luke’s own editorial 
moralization. 


Streeter made no effort to assign the birth and infancy nar- 
ratives to Proto-Luke, assuming (as opposed to Bernhard Weiss? 
and B. S. Easton‘) that they were drawn from some source other 
than the documentary L and prefixed by Luke to his gospel at 
the time of its final redaction.’ I see no reason to question this 
judgment and would add the corollary that Luke was dependent 
at this point in large part on an oral cycle of tradition rather 
than on a fixed documentary source. 

Once the existence of a body of legendary matter apart from 
Q and L is postulated, one is tempted to assign to it some other 
passages from so-called Proto-Luke. The Genealogy in 3 23-38 
probably circulated in isolated form in some local church in 
support of the doctrine of Jesus’ Davidic descent, just as its 
Matthean counterpart had done elsewhere, and lent itself to 
Luke’s use after some necessary adaptation. Luke’s story of 
the Call of Simon and the Sons of Zebedee is surely a legendary 
and highly miraculous variant of Mark’s story, just as is the 
third variant in Jn 21 1-14, and apart from Proto-Luke assump- 
tions there is no real need to postulate a documentary base for 
it. Much the same judgment would apply to the miracle story 
of the Raising of the Young Man of Nain in 7 11-17. 

Proto-Luke must also be reduced in compass when various 
sections are properly recognized as examples of the evangelist’s 
own free compostion. Are there any solid reasons for maintain- 
ing that Luke’s story of Jesus’ Rejection at Nazareth (4 16-30) 


2 The Four Gospels (New York, 1925), p. 215. 

3 Die Quellen des Lukasevangeliums (Stuttgart, 1907), p. 278. 
4 The Gospel According to St. Luke (Edinburgh, 1926), p. xxiii. 
5 Op. cit., pp. 266-8. 
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must have been drawn from some specific document? It can 
easily have been Luke’s own expansion of Mk 6 1-6, representing 
Jesus at the beginning of his ministry as conscious of his world 
mission and forecasting his ultimate rejection by the Jews. The 
account of the Mission of the Seventy in Luke 10 has been im- 
posed on Q material originally related to the Mission of the 
Twelve, in the interests of the evangelist’s universalistic inter- 
pretation of Christianity, and no theory of editorial manipulation 
at some earlier date than that of the final composition of the 
gospel is necessary or probable. The Lament over Jerusalem 
in 19 41-44 is editorial, betraying familiarity with the main facts 
of the siege and destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. Such a 
vaticinium ex eventu is not to be credited to some early and hypo- 
thetical recension of non-Markan matter. 


Streeter regarded his claim that Lk 31—430 is made up 
almost entirely of non-Markan material as fundamental to his 
Proto-Luke hypothesis.® There is certainly a preponderance of 
non-Markan matter here, but most of this special matter is 
editorial or appears to be based on oral legend or isolated tradi- 
tion. I have already observed that the Nazareth pericope need 
not have had a documentary base at all and that the Genealogy 
probably existed independently of any connected source as a 
variant to the one now in Matthew’s gospel. Streeter declared 
that the chronological data in Lk 3 1-2a look like opening words 
of a gospel and then drew the conclusion that they constituted 
the preamble to Luke’s original and preliminary venture at 
creating Christian literature.? But their present setting may 
well have been their original one. The evangelist was fond of 
associating events in the gospel story with the wider history of 
the times. Zechariah had been priest ‘‘in the days of Herod, 
king of Judea” (15) and Jesus had been born at the time of 
Quirinius’ first enrollment (21 1.). The six-fold synchronization 
of John’s appearance as a prophet with the activities of dis- 
tinguished contemporaries is simply a more elaborate application 
of the same technique. Luke is also careful to note the termina- 


6 Ibid., p. 205. 
1 Ibid., p. 209. 
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tion of John’s work: ‘But Herod the tetrarch, who had been 
reproved by him... shut up John in prison’”’ (3 19 ¢.). 

It would follow that the only matter in Lk 3 1—4 30 that Luke 
found in any connected documentary source other than Mark 
and Q was some special tradition about John’s przaching, and 
this may have existed quite apart from a documentary L or QL. 

The main blocks of non-Markan matter in the body of Luke’s 
gospel which may have had an earlier documentary history 
must then be reduced to three: (1) 6 20—83; (2) 9 51—18 14; 
and (3) 19 1-27. 

In 6 20—8 3 the body of the material is taken from Q and 
provided by Luke with editorial links. The story of the raising 
from the dead of the widow’s son at Nain in 7 11-16 has already 
been cited as an instance of the evangelist’s employment of oral 
legend. The anecdote of the penitent prostitute in 7 36-50, the 
parable of the two debtors that is built into its framework, and 
the list of women who provided for Jesus and his disciples out 
of their means in 8 1»-3 presumably had some previous docu- 
mentary history and have been appended by Luke to his ex- 
tracts from Q. 

The second great block of non-Markan matter in 9 51—18 14 
begins with an incident drawn from some special source, the 
story of the inhospitable Samaritans, probably employed at 
this point in the interests of Luke’s fiction of a Samaritan journey. 
But from 9 57 to 13 30 the bulk of Luke’s matter again is Q, with 
a few inserts of special tradition and with some obviously edi- 
torial links. From 13 31 to 18 14 the bulk of the matter is L, 
with some Q inserts and some editorial introductions, conclu- 
sions and generalizations. 

In 19 1-27 Luke again introduces non-Markan source material. 
The story of Jesus and Zacchaeus is special tradition, and the 
parable of the pounds that is appended to it appears to be an 
independent version of the parable of the talents in Matt 25 14-20. 

To this point in my analysis of Luke it would appear that 
the base of non-Markan matter in the Third Gospel is Q and 
that the special tradition is partly oral and partly documentary 
in origin. The symbol L would appear to be useful only as an 
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abbreviated way of referring to a number of partly cognate 
sources that Luke used to supplement Q. Abstracted from Luke 
to this point, QL has even less homogeneity than Q by itself, 
and even less claim to be a gospel, or to use Streeter’s words, a 
kind of “half-way house” to a gospel.* It would appear to be 
highly unlikely that Luke undertook any combination of Q anda 
L prior to the actual composition of our third gospel. 

I have cast doubts on the assumption that QL apart from 
Mark can be regarded as having had a beginning that would 
entitle it to be called a gospel. I have argued that QL apart from 
Mark and editorial links that need not be earlier than the time 
the final draft was composed, has no framework that would en- 
title it to be regarded as a gospel. I should like now to examine 
the non-Markan matter in Luke’s stories of the passion and the 
resurrection and to weigh its claims to be a satisfactory ending 
to a gospel. 

Vincent Taylor, in his Behind the Third Gospel? and in his 
reconstruction of Proto-Luke,’* found it impossible to bridge a 
gap between the passion narrative of his hypothetical QL and 


its preceding narrative sections except by postulating some in- 
explicable excision or omission. That “‘gap’”’ constitutes a serious 
difficulty for the proponents of the Proto-Luke hypothesis, but 
obviously ceases to be a problem once Proto-Luke assumptions 
are discounted. 


The source analysis of Lk 22 1s—24 50 is notoriously difficult. 
Streeter hesitated to undertake it, but argued for the probability 
that all the material that cannot certainly be credited to Mark 
may safely be referred to Proto-Luke.* Taylor felt more con- 
fident of his ability to reconstruct the special passion and re- 
surrection narrative. My own judgment is that Taylor unduly 
minimized the Markan content of Luke’s account and regarded 
much that was editorial matter or editorial inference from Mark 


8 Tbid., p. 214. 

9 Oxford, 1926. 

10 “The First Draft of St. Luke’s Gospel,” Theology Reprints No. 1, (Lon- 
don, 1927). 

1 Op. cit., p. 216. 
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as extracts from an independent source. Only the following 
passages can claim to constitute a special tradition: 


22 14-18, 21, 23. The Last Supper. Vss. 19a (1422) and 22 
(14 212) show use also of Mark. 

22 25-27. Discourse on True Greatness. L here overlaps with 
Mk (10 42-45). 

22 28-30. Discourse on the Disciples as Future Judges of the 
Twelve Tribes. L here overlaps with Matthew’s special 
tradition (19 28). 

22 31-23. Jesus’ Words to Simon. Vs. 34 is a Markan addition 
(14 30). 

22 36-38. Discourse on Buying a Sword. 

22 63-05. The Mocking of Jesus. 

22 «6-71. Jesus Before the Council. 

23 1-2, 4-25. The Trial Before Pilate and the Hearing Before 
Herod. 233 is a Markan insert (15 2). 

23 28b-31. Words of Jesus on the Road to Calvary. 

23 39-43. The Criminals Crucified with Jesus. 

23 46b. Jesus’ Last Words. 


24 13-35. The Resurrection Appearance on the Road to 
Emmaus. 

24 36-46. The Resurrection Appearance to the Eleven. 

It is difficult to see in all this any continuous account. Most 
of the matter appears to be Luke’s own composition, based on 
oral tradition familiar to him in the church circles in which he 
moved. The logia on True Greatness and on the Disciples as 
Future Judges, both paralleled elsewhere in the synoptic gospels, 
may have been drawn from the cycle that has been called L. 
The only pericope integrally related to the passion story that 
has any real claims to a documentary base is that of the Last 
Supper, and it is not unreasonable to assume that this particular 
tradition enjoyed an independent literary circulation. 

On examination, then, Proto-Luke scarcely maintains itself 
as a complete gospel. in the course of the composition of our 
Third Gospel, Luke used in addition to Mark and Q, a number 
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of cognate literary collections that can loosely be called L. In 
the body of his gospel, Luke used L mainly to supplement Q. 
In the passion and resurrection narratives he used a few L peri- 
copes to supplement Mark, but depended in the main on his 
own rendering of oral tradition to achieve the recasting of the 
narrative at this point that he desired in the interests of his 
larger account of the expansion of Christianity. 


II. 


I should like now to query the second proposition of the 
Proto-Luke hypothesis, viz. that QL provided Luke with the 
framework for the final draft of his gospel and that into this 
framework he inserted supplementary excerpts from Mark. 

Streeter, Taylor and their followers agree that the problem 
does not arise until we come to the third chapter of the gospel. 
The presence of birth and infancy narratives at the beginning 
is sufficiently explained by Luke’s desire to satisfy the emerging 
interest of the church in the nativity and childhood of its Lord, 

an interest that had not existed at the time of Mark’s composi- 
tion or, for that matter, when Proto-Luke is supposed to have 
been compiled. 

The argument that a Proto-Luke furnished the framework of 
the Third Gospel is a strong one if we are to assume that Luke’s 
method of composition at the beginning and at the end of his 
final work must have been similar to his observable method in 
the body of it. In the body of his gospel the evangelist alternates 
five blocks of Mark (4 31-44; 5 12—6 16; 8 s—9 50; 18 15-43; and 
19 2s—22 13) with four blocks of L or Q plus L (5 1-11; 6 20—8 3; 
9 51—18 14; and 19 1-27). At the beginning and at the end, on 
the other hand, a relatively small amount of Markan matter is 
conflated with a relatively large amount of non-Markan or is 
recast and expanded with considerable editorial freedom. To 
deny that Luke could have employed this method of composition 
is to insist that 3 1—4 30 and 22 1s—24 50 are blocks of non- 
Markan material drawn from a continuous source ‘and substanti- 
ally untouched by obvious parallels in Mark. The weakness of 
the Proto-Luke hypothesis lies in the fact that neither at the 
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beginning nor at the end of the Third Gospel can the non-Markan 
matter be confidently credited to a single document that ap- 
proximated a gospel, whereas unmistakable evidence of Luke’s 
employment of Mark can be adduced. I have already questioned 
the right of that non-Markan material to be considered as relics 
of an earlier fixed source. Let me now draw renewed attention 
to the indications that Luke in these sections has made sub- 
stantial use of Mark. 

In order to pave the way for Proto-Luke, Streeter had to 
maintain that Lk 3 1—4 30 was a block of non-Markan matter 
that had formed the introduction to Luke’s preliminary draft 
of a gospel. But is this section as independent of Mark as 
Streeter believed? _ 

Lk 3 2-6 is credited by Streeter to Q,” but it appears more 
reasonable to conclude that it is a freely edited version of Mk 
1 2-5. The omission by both Matthew and Luke of the prelimi- 
nary quotation from Malachi that Mark had credited to Isaiah 
can easily have been a deliberate correction by both evangelists 
of a mistaken ascription. Luke’s introductory summary of 
John’s preaching is Mark’s and his expansion of the Isaianic 
quotation is editorial. 

It is clear that Q contained details of John’s preaching, and 
probable that Luke had access to some further tradition about | 
John, but Luke’s verbal agreement in 3 16 with Mark as against | 
Matthew indicates that Mark serves as a controlling factor in 
Luke’s composition. The concluding generalization of John’s | 
preaching in 3 18 is editorial, but the references in 3 19 and 20 | 
to Herod’s imprisonment of John and his reasons for that im- 
prisonment, while editorial, appear to be based on Mk 6 17. 

Streeter credits Luke’s account of Jesus’ baptism in 3 21-22 to | 
Q,8 but careful reflection on the phenomena of similarity and | 
variation between the three synoptic versions at this point leave — 
me unconvinced. Deviations of Matthew and Luke from Mark’s | 
text can be explained as editorial and make the hypothesis of | 
an overlapping of Mark and Q superfluous. 


3 Tbid., p. 291. 
8 Thid., p. 188. 
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Matthew makes Mark’s general statement that Jesus came 
into Galilee after the temptation more specific by reference to 
Nazareth (Matt 4 13), and Luke follows Mark’s notice of change 
of scene with his story of Jesus’ rejection at Nazareth by his 
fellow-townsmen (Lk 4 16 #.). These facts led Streeter to sug- 
gest that here we have another instance of the overlapping of 
Q and Mark, and that the mention of Nazareth by both Matthew 
and Luke was due to the Q narrative. But Matthew wanted to 
introduce an Isaianic proof-text at this point and Nazareth was 
a natural lever for it, while Luke’s dramatic artistry is sufficient 
to account for his transposition of the Nazareth incident to the 
beginning of Jesus’ public ministry. Streeter’s interesting point 
that the reading in Lk 4 16 and in Matt 4 13 is Nazara — a read- 
ing that does not occur elsewhere in the New Testament — 
would be more convincing if the text of Matt 4 13 were assured. 
It is true that Codex B* reads Nazara, but 8*, D and @ read 
Nazareth. 

If the hypothesis of the overlapping of Mark and Q in this 
section be abandoned as unnecessary, the dependence of Lk 4 14 
and 15 on matter in Mk 1 14, 28 and 39 must be assumed. 

Earlier in this paper, doubts were expressed that a continuous 
block of non-Markan matter had been incorporated by Luke 
in 3 1—4 30. On the contrary, material drawn from Q has been 
supplemented with special tradition, partly oral and partly 
documentary, and with Luke’s own editorial introductions, con- 
nections, generalizations and free composition. To this conclu- 
sion must now be added the other, that at crucial points in 
31—430 Luke betrays unmistakable dependence on Mark. 
Unlike his practice in later sections, he uses Mark with freedom, 
making selections from Mark’s material, conflating it with non- 
Markan tradition, and supplementing it with matter drawn 
from a variety of more or less cognate sources. But throughout 
it is Mark that is basic rather than a hypothetical (and asia 
imaginary) ‘“‘half-way house”’ gospel. 

Luke’s use of Mark and his other sources in 22 4—24 50 is 
comparable to that in 3 1—4 30. Freedom is used in selecting 
from and rearranging Mark, but the skeleton of the passion and 
resurrection story remains our earliest gospel, not the hetero- 
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geneous selection of tradition that is used to expand and redraft 
it. Though Luke seems to have employed a special documentary 
tradition of the Last Supper, 22 193 and 22 are still a Markan 
base for it (Mk 14 22, 218). The discourse on true greatness in 
22 24-26 may have been drawn from some independent tradition, 
but it is parallel to Mk 10 42-45 and its opening verse is clearly 
Luke’s own editorial introduction. Jesus’ words to Simon in 
22 31-33 were probably Luke’s composition, but they conclude 
in vs. 34 with matter drawn from Mk (14 30). Neither Streeter 
nor Taylor introduces any really cogent reasons for doubting 
the Markan basis of Jesus’ prayer of petition (Lk 22 39-44). The 
accounts of the betrayal and arrest (22 47-542) are dependent on 
Mark, as is the story of Peter’s denial (22 54b-s2). At least one 
verse (23 3) is a Markan insert into the trial before Herod, while 
the narratives of Simon of Cyrene (23 26) and of the crucifixion 
(23 33-38) are wholly Markan in origin. Other Markan passages 
are the account of Jesus on the Cross (23 44-46a), the story of 
Jesus’ death (23 46c—47), the list of witnesses (23 49), the story 
of the burial (23 50-se), and the narrative of the empty tomb 
(24 1-5). Luke 24 6b-11 is an editorial addition to that narrative, 
but vs. 10a appears to be dependent on Mk 161. 

It is clear that Luke was able to draw on a variety of tradi- 
tion with which to amplify and recast Mark’s account of the 
passion and of the discovery of the empty tomb, just as he had 
been able to do in connection with the opening scenes of Jesus’ 
ministry, but his basic dependence on Mark’s account is equally 
clear. We possess in Mark, Luke’s basic source in 22 1s—24 50 
just as in 3 1—4 30, and the hypothesis that Proto-Luke con- 
stituted the framework of the Third Gospel, while not neces- 
sarily a “snare and a delusion,” falls short of demonstration and 
should be abandoned as a brilliant but not convincing vagary of 
criticism. 





THE CALL OF THE FOUR DISCIPLES 
IN JOHN 1 


AMOS B. HULEN 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


T IS a common experience to read into a Gospel story details 
which are not there, by supplying them from a parallel 
account in another Gospel. Our recollections of a given Gospel 
incident often are a blend or harmony of two or more accounts. 
Most studies of the first chapter of John’s Gospel show this 
tendency when they take account of five disciples of Jesus, 
although only four are named — Andrew, Simon Peter, Philip 
and Nathaniel. The fifth, the supposedly unnamed second 
disciple of John the Baptist, is assumed to be the Beloved 
Disciple, the Apostle John. There would be only four disciples 
of Jesus, if the unnamed disciple of John were Philip. 

The narrative of the chapter centers about the two followers 
of the Baptist who are represented as the nucleus of the Twelve. 
The two are introduced in vs. 35. In vs. 40, one of the two is 
identified as Andrew, and vs. 41 tells how he brought his brother, 
Simon, to Jesus. Vs. 43 introduces Philip in this way: “The 
next day Jesus decided to go to Galilee. And he found Philip 
and said to him, ‘Follow me’.” This is usually understood to be 
the first mention of Philip. 

Reading the Apostle John into the story is a natural inference 
from the call of the four disciples in the synoptic accounts, and 
from the prominence of the Beloved Disciple in the later chapters 
of this Gospel. In Matthew 4 21 and Mark 1 19, as is well known, 
the call of James and John follows closely upon the call of 
Peter and Andrew. Luke’s story, in chapter 5, circumstantially 
different, omits Andrew. The omission may be an oversight, or 
it may result from the emphasis given the three favorite disciples 


— Peter, James and John. Most readers are not conscious of 
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the omission of Andrew. They add him to the story there, just 
as readers of John’s Gospel supply one or both of the sons of 
Zebedee, aided by the failure of the Gospel to name the Baptist’s 
second disciple. 

This second disciple is given very inconsiderate treatment. 
“One of the two who heard John speak, and followed him 
(Jesus), was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother.”” But of the other, 
not a word. Is he indeed the Beloved Disciple, who is introduced 
mysteriously in the accounts of the Last Supper (ch. 13), the 
Trial of Jesus (ch. 18), the Crucifixion (ch. 19), the Empty 
Tomb (ch. 20), and the Appearance of the Risen Christ (ch. 21)? 
Although never named, this figure can hardly be any other than 
John. For among the three favorite disciples, James is excluded 
by the account of his martyrdom in Acts 12; according to 
John 2123, there was a tradition that the Beloved Disciple 
would not die. The association of the Beloved Disciple with 
Peter in John, chapters 13, 18, 20 and 21 is paralleled by the 
mention of Peter and John in Luke 22 s and the early chapters 
of Acts. 

The alternative explanation of John’s second disciple is to 
find him in vs. 43, in Philip, whose call of Nathanael so closely 
parallels Andrew’s call of Simon. This conjecture has some 
corroboration in the mention of Andrew and Philip together in 
chapter 6 (Feeding of Multitude) and chapter 12 (Greeks Seeking 
Jesus). Philip appears once more, in chapter 14, at the Last 
Supper. 

The principal obstacle to the identification of Philip as the 
Baptist’s disciple is the failure of the Gospel to supply that 
identification. A second difficulty is the way in which Philip’s 
name is introduced. In vs. 43 Jesus ‘‘found” (edpioxer) Philip. 
The same word introduces Simon Peter in vs. 41, and Nathanael 
in vs. 45. (Notice also the “We have found” of Andrew in 
vs. 41, and of Philip in vs. 45). Does the word, as applied to 
Philip, exclude an earlier appearance in vs. 36? In each instance 
the word could indicate a deliberate search or a chance meeting. 
Other uses of the word edpioxw in the book are 5 14, where Jesus 
“found” in the temple the man whom he had healed, and 9 35, 
where he ‘‘found” the man who had been born blind. Considering 
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together the uses of the word in the first chapter, it is probable 
that they indicate deliberate intention rather than chance. If 
Philip was intended for one of the disciples of the Baptist, this 
second mention would emphasize him and his call of Nathanael. 
But if that disciple was John, how account for the omission of 
James, who is omitted not only here but throughout the book, 
excepting only 21 2? 

There is a possible ambiguity of time and awe in Jesus’ 
meeting with Philip in vs. 43. It is not certain whether the 
meeting took place in Galilee, or only following Jesus’ intention 
to go there. Philip was “from”, not ‘‘in’’, Bethsaida, the city of 
Andrew and Peter. If the meeting was at the place where John 
was baptizing (“‘Bethany” in vs. 28), the coincidence would 
make it probable that the four— Andrew, Simon, Philip, 
Nathanael — were all of them the Baptist’s disciples. The 
indications of time throughout the chapter (“‘the next day” in 
vs. 29; “the next day again” in vs. 35; “the next day” in vs. 
43; and ‘‘on the third day”’ in 2 1) would seem to rule out other 
time intervals between vss. 43a and 43b and between vss. 43 
and 45. In the limited time and situation, a second introduction 
of Philip is not difficult to accept. 

The peculiar character of the first chapter of John is favorable 
to a delayed identification of Philip. The whole chapter is a 
remarkable example of suspense, advancing to a climax in the 
final verse. Frequently attention is called to the Evangelist’s 
fondness for threes. They are one of the devices by which 
suspense is maintained. In vs. 20, John “confessed, he did not 
deny, but confessed.”” Vss. 20-22 carry three denials by John 
before he explains his role as Forerunner of the Christ. The 
repetition of vs. 29 in vs. 35 helps to delay the recital of the 
climactic events of the chapter. The two words describing 
John’s functions — ‘‘witness” and baptizing” — are frequently 
repeated. 

The Baptist is brought into the account three times before he 
takes command of the scene. He speaks on three successive days 
before he sends the disciples to Jesus. These two follow Jesus 
to his dwelling, and remain with him throughout the day, and 
then one of them, only one, is identified. The action of Philip 
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parallels that of Andrew. Each of them brings another disciple 
to Jesus, and in each case Jesus converses with the one brought. 
Everything is similar, except that the identification of Philip as 
the second disciple is not explicit. 

Throughout Christian history the first chapter of John has 
been chiefly important for supplying authentication of the 
Gospel by connecting its supposed author with the very beginning 
of Jesus’ ministry. It has appeared to convey a firsthand account 
of Jesus’ activity from a time soon after his baptism in the Jordan. 
In recent years, the chapter has been regarded as an attempt 
to correct the Synoptics on the relationship between the Baptist 
and Jesus. Whereas in the Synoptics Jesus began to preach after 
John’s arrest, in this Gospel the two continue to preach and 
baptize at the same time. This correction is thought to point 
to the origin of the Gospel in a region, such as Ephesus (Acts 
19 1-7), where disciples of the Baptist maintained a separate 
fellowship many years later. 

Another possible function of this chapter is now to be pre- 
sented, namely, the substitution of Philip and Nathanael for 
James and John among the first four disciples of Jesus. It is 
noteworthy that James does not appear at all in the book, except 
in 212, where ‘‘the sons of Zebedee’ are mentioned. That 
chapter has the characteristics of an appendix. John may be 
the Beloved Disciple, but he is nowhere named. It may be that 
the Evangelist withholds mention of him until the Passion 
Story, and the substitution of Philip and Nathanael may be 
another example of suspense. But the omission of James requires 
another explanation. 

Aside from Philip and Andrew, disciples receiving separate 
mention in this Gospel are Peter, Judas Iscariot, Thomas, 
Nathanael, and Judas “not Iscariot’’. The list of disciples in 
chapter 21 is Peter, Thomas called Didymus, Nathanael, the 
Sons of Zebedee, and ‘‘two others’, probably Andrew and 
Philip. Peter and Judas receive almost the same prominence in 
this Gospel as in the others. Philip, Andrew and Thomas are 
more conspicuous. Nathanael is not mentioned by any other 
Gospel. 

Does this Gospel intend to make the Sons of Zebedee less 
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prominent? It achieves this result with James, and only by 
grace of the other Gospels is John recognizable. Does this 
Evangelist intend us to learn John’s identity from the other 
Gospels? The relationship between John and the Synoptics is 
too involved to be explained in the closing paragraphs of this 
paper. This question might be asked, however: Does the 
Gospel permit the acceptance of anyone else than John as the 
Beloved Disciple? 

The choice narrows down to the seven of chapter 21, of whom 
two are unnamed, but who may plausibly be accepted as Andrew 
and Philip. The Beloved Disciple cannot be Peter. James is 
unlikely because of his early death. The close association of the 
Beloved Disciple with Peter recalls the connection between 
Peter and Andrew at the beginning of the Gospel. Could 
Andrew be the Beloved Disciple? Could Thomas, in view of his 
prominence in chapter 20? Not Thomas, the doubter, for in 20 s 
the Beloved Disciple already “saw and believed”. From this 
Gospel alone Andrew cannot be definitely excluded as the 
Beloved Disciple, nor can Nathanael, nor Philip. But if con- 


sistency can be attributed to the Gospel in this matter, the 
furtiveness with which the Beloved Disciple is mentioned makes 
it probable that he is not mentioned by name anywhere in the 
Gospel. This points again to the Sons of Zebedee, who are 
nowhere named. 








THE DRAMATIC CHARACTER OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL 


C. MILO CONNICK 


WHITTIER COLLEGE 


RAMA is a composition made to be performed by actors 
on the stage. It is usually in prose form. It seeks to por- 
tray life, character, or a story by actions and dialogue. 
Jiilicher,?, Hayes,3 Charnwood,‘ Strachan,’ Macgregor,’ and 
other New Testament scholars have likened the Fourth Gospel 
to drama. This paper is an attempt to determine the extent, 
if any, to which this appraisal is accurate. The Gospel writer’s 
purpose, his use of Synoptic material, and his employment of 
dramatic techniques will be considered in turn. 


1. THe AuTHOR’s PURPOSE 


The raison d’éire of the Fourth Gospel is explicitly stated. 


Now Jesus did many other signs in the presence of the disciples, which 
are not written in this book; but these are written that you may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing you may 
have life in his name. (20 30-31)7 


t Cf. Webster’s New International Dictionary. 2nd ed. (unabridged). 

2 Adolf Jiilicher, An Introduction to the New Testament (New — G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1904), p. 389. 

3D.A. Hayes, John and His Writings (New York: The Methodist Book 
Concern, 1917), p. 94. 

4G. R. B. Charnwood, According to Saint John (Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Co., 1925), p. 61. 

s R. H. Strachan, The Fourth Evangelist (New York: George H. Doran Co,. 
1925), pp. 14-15, 31. 

6 G. H. C. Macgregor, The Gospel of John (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1928), p. xxii. 

7 All Bible quotations are from the Revised Standard Version of The New 
Testament (New York: Thos. Nelson & Sons, 1946). 
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This Gospel, then, was designed to produce a twofold convic- 
tion: (1) that Jesus is the Christ (the fulfiller of the hopes and 
promises of Israel), and (2) that he is the Son of God (the ful- 
filler of the destiny of mankind). Out of this twofold conviction 
was to come a life-giving faith.® 

The author did not profess to give an exhaustive survey of 
the life of Jesus. Exercising the preacher’s prerogative, he 
deliberately chose those signs which would convince his readers 
“that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God....” Admittedly 
his chief interest was not historicai. 

The aim of the author of the Fourth Gospel, then, was wholly 
consonant with that of a dramatist who selects his material 
with an eye to persuading his public. 


2. THE AUTHOR’s USE OF SYNOPTIC MATERIAL 


The Fourth Gospel presupposed the general Synoptic tradi- 
tion.? That its author made use of Mark, Luke, and (perhaps) 
Matthew as sources has been increasingly recognized.*? The 


manner in which the author handled these sources is of no little 
significance. 

i. Omissions. Many facts regarding the life and teachings 
of Jesus are conspicuous by their absence from the Fourth 
Gospel — genealogy, birth of John and Jesus, wise men and 
shepherds, flight into Egypt, slaughter of the innocents, the boy 
Jesus in the Temple, ceremonial baptism, temptation, sons 
of Zebedee, Beatitudes, Lord’s Prayer, First Commandment, 
fasting, embassy from the imprisoned Baptist, tribute to the 
Baptist, Messianic secret, gradual revelation of Jesus, mission 
of the twelve and of the seventy, transfiguration, women travel- 
ing companions, Jesus’ lament over Jerusalem, cursing of the 


8 B. F. Westcott, The Gospel According to St. John (London: John Murray, 
1919), II, p. 357. 

9 James Moffatt, An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918), 533. 

10 B, H. Streeter, The Four Gospels (London: Macmillan and Co., 1930), 
pp. 395-426; E. C. Colwell, John Defends the Gospel (New York: Willett, 
Clark and Co., 1936), pp. 7-10; et al. 
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fig tree, institution of the Lord’s Supper, agony in Gethsemane, 
an actual betrayal, thirty pieces of silver, penitence on Peter’s 
part for his denial, Simon of Cyrene carrying the cross, mocking 
or taunting of Jesus on the cross, “‘My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?’’, and the ascension." 

Other omissions include many familiar Synoptic words — 
pity, mercy, compassion, publican, sinner, Sadducee, repent- 
ance, parable, Kingdom of God, etc.” 

No further listing of Synoptic material not found in the Fourth 
Gospel is necessary to demonstrate that dependence upon this 
Gospel for a well-rounded account of the life and teachings of 
Jesus would be unwise. This, however, should not come as a 
surprise. 


Wenn unser Evangelist ...so manchen synoptischen Stoff iibergeht, so 
erklart sich das aus seinem Zweck. Er verwertet nur das, was ihm 
geeignet erscheint seine Gedanken zu verkérpern, und lasst fort, was sich 
diesem Zweck nicht fiigt.% 


ii. Additions. The paucity of new material in the Fourth 
Gospel is striking. While many minor details have been added, 
especially in the Passion narrative, the list of significant addi- 
tions is brief. It contains the numerous Jerusalem visits, Jesus’ 
success in Samaria, the wedding feast at Cana, the sick man at 
Bethesda, the man born blind, Lazarus, the foot washing, and 
Jesus’ demonstration of power at the arrest.™ 


iii. Alterations. The author of the Fourth Gospel not only 
omitted much Synoptic material and added new material, but 
he also made drastic changes in what he used. This followed 
naturally from his purpose. Having approached his subject 
with strong convictions,’ he saw all events from one particular 


11 C. R. Bowen, ‘(Comments on the Fourth Gospel,” Anglican Theological 
Review, XII (1930), 230. 

12 Colwell, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 

13 W. Heitmiiller, “Das Johannes-Evangelium,” in Otto Baumgarten’s Die 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 
1920), p. 26. 

%4 Heitmiiller, loc. cit. 

1s T.e., “that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” 
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point of view.** An examination of his portrayal of various 
people in the Gospel story readily confirms this contention. 


(1) Judas. In John, as in the earlier Gospels, one of the 
disciples was identified as Satan — but here it was Judas and 
not Peter! Judas was not only animated by an evil purpose 
from the beginning, but he was knowingly chosen for the part 
by Jesus."? Indeed, he seems to have been impelled to it by a 
kind of Satanic sacrament."® As chief villain he was made to 
bear the reproofs'? which in Mark’* were addressed to Peter and 
others. The Judas of the Fourth Gospel was a character obvi- 
ously portrayed in dramatic proportions. 


(2) Pilate. The author of the Fourth Gospel pictured Pilate” 
as insisting upon the guiltlessness of Jesus to an even greater 
degree than the author of Luke.” He thrust upon the Jews all 
the odium of the judicial murder. Restricting the boundaries 
of guilt so sharply produced a striking effect. 


... Pilate, inwardly convinced of Jesus’ innocence, is brought as near to 
actual acceptance of Jesus’ claim of a divine mission as would be com- 
patible with the real outcome of the trial. When finally he does pronounce 
sentence, it is because he has yielded under protest to the threat of de- 
nunciation. For this reason he phrases the /ibellum in such a way that 
it shall be an indictment of the Jews and a vindication of Jesus’ claim. 


(3) The Baptist. The writer of the Fourth Gospel made no 
attempt to tell of the Baptist’s work in its own right. He began 
with a negative definition of the Baptist himself: ‘He was not 
the light... .’4 When an embassy from Jerusalem asked the 
Baptist what he was, he replied that he was nothing but a herald. 


1% E. F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1906), p. 3. 

17 Jn 6 70-71. 

8 Jn 13 21-30. 

19 Jn 6 70-71; 12 4-8. 

20 Mk 8 31-33; 14 3-9. Cf. Matt 26 6-13. 

a Jn 18 28—19 16a. 

22 Lk 23 1-25. Cf. Matt 27 1-31 and Mk 15 1-20. 

23 B. W. Bacon, The Gospel of the Hellenists (New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1933), pp. 410-411. 

4Jn18. 
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His sole task, according to the writer of the Fourth Gospel, was 
to identify Jesus as the Savior of the world.’ 


Realizing that Jesus was the light, the Baptist’s disciples — 
apparently at the suggestion of the Baptist himself — became 
followers of Jesus.” That Jesus did not begin his ministry until 
the Baptist was imprisoned?’ is flatly denied in Jn 3 24! The 
Baptist was further subordinated to Jesus when the contrast 
between a water baptism and a spirit baptism — stated in the 
Synoptic Gospels*® — was heightened in the Fourth Gospel.79 

All tributes to John were omitted from the Fourth Gospel.° 
Since the author was acquainted with Mark, Luke, and (per- 
haps) Matthew," it can scarcely be maintained that he did not 
know that “among those born of women none is greater than 
John,’’?? or that the baptism of John was ‘from heaven.’’ 
These were doubtless deliberate omissions. 


Every detail that might strengthen the Baptist’s position is either an- 
nihilated or ignored. The fact that prologue, Baptist, disciples of the 
Baptist, Jesus and the Baptist’s congregation are all made to testify to 
the author’s position is convincing proof that it is the evangelist himself 
who makes the transformation... Thus we have in the treatment of the 
Baptist a clear indication of the general method of the author of the 
Fourth Gospel in the treatment of earlier Christian tradition. 


iv. Blurred transitions. In the Fourth Gospel, Jesus, the 
author in his interpretations, the Baptist, Nicodemus, the 
Samaritan woman, et al. all speak in the same style. The author’s 
observations are frequently indistinguishable from the dis- 
courses of Jesus. The discussion between Jesus and Nicodemus, 


35 Jn 1 19-34. 

26 Jn 1 35-42. 

27 As Matt 4 12-17, Mk 1 14-15, and Lk 4 14-15 indicate. 

28 Matt 3 11; Mk 1 7-8; Lk 3 16. 

29 Jn 1 26, 28, 31, 32-34; 3 23; 10 40. 

3° A possible exception to this is that the Baptist’s words about Jesus were 
regarded as true. 

3t See footnote 10. 

32 Lk 7 28. Cf. Matt 11 11. 

33 Matt 21 25; Mk 11 30; Lk 20 4. 

34 Colwell, op. cit., pp. 38-39. 
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for example, may end at 3 11 or 3 15—- and the remainder may 
be the author’s interpretation.’s In 1 1s-1s it is impossible to 
tell whether the Baptist or the author is speaking.** How com- 
pletely the material is steeped in the individuality of the writer! 
How unimportant to him are clear transitions! 

The above list of the omissions, additions, alterations, and 
blurred transitions of the Fourth Gospel vindicates the cogent 
and coherent judgment of von Hiigel: 


There is everywhere [in the Fourth Gospel] a readiness to handle tradi- 
tional, largely historical materials with a sovereign freedom, controlled 
and limited by doctrinal convictions and devotional experiences alone.37 


3. THE AUTHOR’s DRAMATIC TECHNIQUES 


Throughout the Fourth Gospel there are abundant evidences 
of the use of those techniques employed frequently by dramatists. 
Several of these techniques deserve consideration. 


i. Artistic form. In the Fourth Gospel, as in the ancient clas- 


sical tragedies, the catastrophe is announced in the beginning: 
“He came to his own home, and his own people received him 
not.’’38 The whole action of the narrative tends irresistibly 
toward the tragic close. As in Homer’s Iliad and the tragedies 
of Aeschylus and Sophocles, the terrible outcome is constantly 
kept before the reader. 


The shadow of the cross falls upon the first page. The certainty of the 
hero’s horrible death confronts us at every turn. The first time Jesus 
appears he is heralded as a Lamb appointed for sacrifice. At the marriage 
feast his ‘hour’ is not yet come, but its dread significance is present in 
his mind. When he feeds the multitude, that joyous occasion is marred 
in their memory by his discourse on eating his flesh and drinking his 
blood. Most of the action is confined to the doomed city of Jerusalem. 
Galilee might lie bathed in the sunshine, filled with the glory of lilies and 


3s E. B. Redlich, Am Introduction to the Fourth Gospel (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1939), p. 78. 

36 Jiilicher, op. cit., p. 390. 

37 F. von Hiigel, ‘“‘Gospel of John,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., 
XIII, p. 95. 

3 Jn 111. 
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the singing of birds; but over Jerusalem the clouds were gathering, big 
with thunder, and the lightning flashes darted through them like travail- 
pains.39 


ii. Concentrated action. Even the untrained eye detects the 
progressive concentration of action in the Fourth Gospel as the 
story moves forward. Chapters 1-12 include Jesus’ public 
ministry in Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, and about three years 
of time. In the chapters that follow, 


... The action is centered in the one city of Jerusalem, and a large part 
of it is confined to one room; and the time is limited to one evening and 
a few days. More and more the scene narrows from the whole land to 
Judaea, and from Judaea to Jerusalem, and in Jerusalem to the one upper 
room of the farewell discourses; and the interest intensifies as the narra- 
tive lengthens and the crisis is nearer and nearer at hand.*‘° 


iii. Contrast. Throughout the Fourth Gospel light and dark- 
ness, faith and unbelief, life and death are frequent antitheses.* 
Likewise in striking contrast are the critical Pharisees and the 
obedient disciples of John, the blind leaders of the people and 
the seeing blind man with his bold witness to the Messiahship 
of Jesus, Peter’s confession and Judas’ betrayal, the raising of 
Lazarus to life and the resultant dooming of Jesus to death. 


iv. Symmetry. Symmetry in the Fourth Gospel is apparent 
in the recurrence of certain characters and the skillful balancing 
of the parts. Nathanael appears in the first and final chapters, 
and nowhere else. Jesus’ mother is seen only in the beginning 
and the end of the Gospel. At the opening of his public ministry 
Jesus attends a wedding feast with his disciples. Here he dem- 
onstrates his power. At the close of his ministry he is again 
at supper with his disciples. Here he demonstrates his love.” 


v. Variety. Variety is the spice of drama as well as life. 
The author of the Fourth Gospel apparently realized this. He 
carefully recorded the changes of the seasons.* Incident and 


39 Hayes, loc. cit. 

4 Ibid., pp. 94-95. 

# Strachan, op. cit., 17. 
# Hayes, op. cit., 95. 

4 E. g., 10 23. 
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interlude, story and sermon, action and discourse he skillfully 
alternated. The marriage feast at Cana, the cleansing of the 
Temple, a conversation with Nicodemus in the darkness of 
the night, and a conversation with the woman of Samaria in the 


glare of the full noonday were made to follow one another in 
order. 


Throughout the Gospel there is this alternation of word and deed... 
There is a constant changing from action to speech and from the brighter | 
to the darker aspects of the history. There is a continuous variety which | 
never allows the interest to lag.44 


vi. Irony. Dramatic irony abounds in the Fourth Gospel. 
Nearly every word that Caiaphas utters is ironical. He tells 
his people, 

... It is expedient for you that one man should die for the people.... | 


Jesus should die for the nation, and not for the nation only, but to gather 
into one the children of God who are scattered abroad. (11 50~52) 


How ironical are the expressed fears of the chief priests and 
Pharisees: ‘“‘The Romans will come and destroy both our holy 


place and our nation.’’4s This is precisely what they did! The 
Pharisees, in remarking, ‘Look, the world has gone after him,” 
unconsciously testify that Jesus is the Savior of the world.‘ | 

The whole account of the dialogue with Pilate is permeated 
with dramatic irony. Pilate makes much of his imperial author- 
ity: “Do you not know that I have power to release you, and 
power to crucify you?” Jesus replies that Pilate’s authority 
comes from God! A little later in the dialogue Pilate brings 
Jesus before the people and exclaims, ‘Here is your King!” 
The height of irony is reached when the chief priests reply, ‘‘We 
have no king but Caesar!’’47 

vii. Time and place indications. Whereas the writers of the 
Synoptic Gospels strung their material together by external 
links, the author of the Fourth Gospel made later events con- 
stantly refer to earlier ones.#* He never lost sight of chronology. 


44 Hayes, op. cit., 95-96. 45 Jn 11 48. 
4 Jn 12 19. 47 Jn 18 28—19 16. 


4 E. g., 4 46, 54 to 2 1-11; 7 23 to 5 8-9; 13 33 to 7 33 f. and 8 a1 ff.; 15 20 to 13 16; 
18 14 to 11 40 ff. 
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From Jesus’ first to his last appearance, indications of time and 
place were constantly recorded.‘9 


viii. Dialogue pattern. Although the discourses in the Fourth 
Gospel appear to flow on spontaneously in conversational form, 
in reality they tend to follow a specific pattern: (1) someone 
makes an introductory statement or asks a question; (2) Jesus 
replies by uttering a profound saying; (3) this saying, often 
sapable of a double interpretation, is misunderstood and its 
spiritual significance is not discerned; (4) Jesus then corrects 
the mistake; if a second question shows that he has done so 
effectively, (5) he then gives further, more detailed instruction 
on the subject. 

An examination of a representative passage will readily con- 
firm this contention. When Nicodemus — a man of the Pharisees 


and a ruler of the Jews — comes to Jesus by night, the following 
conversation takes place: 


‘Rabbi, we know that you are a teacher come from God; for no one can 
do these signs that you do, unless God is with him.’ Jesus answered him, 


‘Truly, truly, I say to you, unless one is born anew,5° he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.’ Nicodemus said to him, ‘How can a man be born when 
he is old? Can he enter a second time into his mother’s womb and be 
born?’ Jesus answered, ‘Truly, truly, I say to you, unless one is born 
of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God. That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. 
Do not marvel that I said to you, ‘“‘You must be born anew.” The wind 
blows where it wills, and you hear the sound of it, but you do not know 
whence it comes or whither it goes; so it is with every one who is born of 
the Spirit.’ Nicodemus said to him, ‘How can this be?’ Jesus answered 
him, ‘Are you a teacher of Israel, and yet you do not understand this? 
Truly, truly, I say to you, we speak of what we know, and bear witness 
to what we have seen; but you do not receive our testimony. If I have 
told you earthly things and you do not believe, how can you believe if 
I tell you heavenly things?’ (3 2b-12) 


49 E.g., Cana, Bethany, Sychar in Samaria, the two days of 4 40, 43, the 
middle of the feast of 714, the last day of the feast, the great day, 
of 7 37. 

s° The word &vwhev, which is here translated “anew,” admits of another 
translation — “from above.” The use of ambiguous words by Jesus in sub- 
sequent conversations should be noted — “living water” (410), ‘‘meat” 
(4 32), “bread” (6 48), “free” (8 32), and “rise again’”’ (11 23). 
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Many other passages illustrate this dialogue pattern — 4 9b-15; 
4 31b-34; 6 48-58; 8 31b—-36; 11 21b-26a; etc. These passages bring 
to light several significant facts. First, the pattern of dialogue 
in the Fourth Gospel is not confined to a single person or group. 
It appears when Jesus is talking to Nicodemus,** a Samaritan 
woman, the Jews, Jews who believed Jesus, Martha, and Jesus’ 
own disciples. 

Secondly, the constant misunderstanding of the people who 
converse with Jesus serves the purpose of revealing in a parti- 
cularly clear manner, on the one hand, the lack of intelligence 
on the part of Jesus’ hearers, and on the other, the infinite, un- 
suspected profundity of Jesus’ own disclosures! In short, these 
people are used as foils. While it is true that in the Synoptic 
Gospels Jesus’ hearers misunderstand him, 


... [Those] books do not suggest that Jesus’ teaching contained such 
unfathomable secrets, nor are they aware that he was continually mis- 
understood, or that he himself provoked these misunderstandings by 
using expressions with more meanings than one.%? 


Thirdly, Jesus, Nicodemus, the Samaritan woman, et al., and 
the author in his interpretations, all speak in the same style. 
It is not always determinable where Jesus ends and the inter- 
pretation of the author begins. 

These three facts strongly suggest that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, in recording the teachings of Jesus, did not follow the 
Jewish tradition, which sought to preserve — as nearly as pos- 
sible — the ipsissima verba spoken on a given occasion. Rather, 
he employed the Greek practice, which — while seeking to 
remain true to the ipsissimus spiritus — put into the mouths 
of historical characters speeches of the historian’s own composi- 
tion.s3 The first readers of the Fourth Gospel, then, who were 
“familiar with current Greek practice, would never suppose 
that Jesus’ speeches were to be accepted as a verbatim report.’’54 


st A Pharisee and a ruler of the Jews. 

s2? P, W. Schmiedel, The Johannine Writings (London: Adam and Charles 
Black, 1906), p. 46. 

53 Streeter, op. cit., pp. 369-370. 

84 Macgregor, op. cit., p. xxiv. 
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The limitation of space precludes the possibility of examining 
the various attempts which have been made to arrange parts 
or all of the Fourth Gospel as a drama.55 With Gassner, it suf- 
ficeth to say that this Gospel was not written for the theater. 


4. CONCLUSIONS 


i. The purpose of the author of the Fourth Gospel! is con- 
sistent with that of a dramatist. 

ii. The author was true to his purpose when he exercised 
sovereign freedom in his use of Synoptic material. 

iii. In writing his Gospel the author made use of many drama- 
tic techniques. 

iv. The pattern of dialogue employed by the author is not 
confined to a single person or group. 

v. The dialogue pattern reveals the profundity of Jesus and 
the stupidity of his conversants. 

vi. The author’s style is stamped on the entire Gospel. 


vii. While the Gospel cannot be regarded as a drama (since 
it was not designed to be performed by actors on the stage), 
its dramatic character is undeniable. 

viii. The dramatic character of this Gospel is a datum which 
must be given due weight before judgments are reached regard- 
ing such problems as the historicity and anti-Jewish character 
of this Gospel. 


ss See H. von Soden, The History of Early Christian Literature (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1906), VIII, 403-408; Macgregor, op. cit., pp. 1-2; 
et al. 

56 John Gassner, Masters of the Drama (New York: Random House, 1940), 
p. 113. 





“HOSANNA” AND THE PURPOSE OF JESUS 


J. SPENCER KENNARD JR. 


NEW YORK CITY 


HY Jesus went up to Jerusalem is the central issue of the 
Christian faith. In jeopardizing his life he had some clear 
objective. According to a former generation he purposed to 
sacrifice himself to make atonement for the sins of the world. 
Modern scholarship in rejecting this tradition has as yet failed 
to supply adequate alternative. 

We believe that some light may be thrown upon the problem 
by the cry “Hosanna.” At any rate, only by a scrupulous 
examining of every such detail shall we hope to solve the riddle 
of Christianity’s origins. There is always the possibility that 
thereby we shall find the key to both what the multitudes 
expected of Jesus and how he intended to meet their expectation. 

The Galilean pilgrims are said to have greeted Jesus with the 
cry, 

“Hosanna! Blessed be he who comes in the name of the Lord! Blessed 


be the kingdom of our father David that is coming! Hosanna in the 
highest!” (Mk 11 9 f.) 


Discussions of the historicity of these words have centered in 
their relation ot the Feast of Succoth, and in their use of Psalm 
118. This problem of historicity is what here concerns us most, 
for the evidence that contributes to genuineness seems also to 
point to what Jesus himself purposed. 

Some sort of ovation being accorded to Jesus seems a natural 
result of the fanaticism he had stirred in his followers through 
his preaching of the Kingdom. Therefore we see no need to 
question the chopping of brushwood to provide a carpet of honor 
nor an occasional enthusiast’s proffering a garment. Most of the 
other details must be set down to an attempt to fulfil the proph- 


ecy of Zechariah 9 9. And in particular the finding of the donkey: 
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the little company might have been riding donkeys; more likely 
they all walked. But the cry “‘Hosanna’’ does not seem explain- 
able by such prophecy fulfilment; its connotations, as we shall 
see, tend to present Jesus as prophet rather than as Messiah. 

The Evangelists played down the role of Jesus as prophet in 
their effort to magnify his Messiahship.t But his own contempo- 
raries viewed him as prophet. One of the surest results of New 
Testament criticism is that no one outside a few of his most 
trusted companions suspected his Messianic intent until the 
evening prior to his betrayal. 

Many of Jesus’ followers believed that he would fulfil the 
prophecy of Elijah’s return to make ready for the great Day, 
a fact supported not only by direct statement of Mark 6 15 and 
8 28, but by what may be inferred from his entire mission.” 
Those who viewed him as Elijah would expect him to purify the 
sanctuary as the first great step to obtain God’s favor. Temple 
cleansing as the inaugural act of an era was a tradition backed 
by thousands of years of Mesopotamian history. 

These few facts provide the setting. The issue then is to what 
extent the cry ““Hosanna’”’ is germane to such expectations. 

Our first impulse is to dismiss it on account of its inseparable 
connection with the Feast of Tabernacles. The Fourth Evange- 
list’s awareness of that connection is seen in his confusing the 
branches which the people cut in the fields with the lulabs — 
the cluster of four types of branches carried in the ancient rain- 
making festival. The reason for his confusion is implied in the 
derivation of the cry of the people from Psalm 118. Verses 25 
and 27 were an integral part of the procession of drawing water 
at the Feast of the Tabernacles. Consequently Wiinsch and 
others have argued that the ovation at the Triumphal Entry is 
an unhistorical transference of Succoth material. 

But Eric Werner of Hebrew Union College has demonstrated 
in an article that appeared last year in this JouRNAL that ‘‘Ho- 


t See P. E. Davies in JBL, LXIV, (1945), 253 f. 

2 On Jesus in the role of Elijah, see my forthcoming Nazoreans, ch. 4. C; 
cf. ibid., 7.B. 

3 Eric Werner, “‘ ‘Hosanna’ in the Gospels,” JBL LXV (1946), pp. 97-122. 
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sanna” had a Messianic significance that antedates any associa- 
tion with the magic of rain-making. To be translated “Save 
now,” it is above all a cry to God to bring deliverance to his 
people from their enemies. In a later age this political aspect 
was banished alike by church and synagogue in order to fully 
dissociate religion from any seeming connection with movements 
of sedition. But as Werner points out in his article and in a 
personal letter, there is no evidence of the associating of ‘‘Ho- 
sanna”’ with the lulab wand waved in the magical rites of rain- 
making prior to the second century. We have a right to assume 
that Jerusalemites even earlier must have felt that the salvation 
needed most from God was the supplying of rain for their 
parched fields, since their very lives depended more upon these 
showers than upon deliverance from their political enemies. 
But to Galileans the meaning of Succoth and its liturgy seems 
bound up most of all with the nomad festival that celebrated 
God’s mighty acts that brought their ancestors into the Promised 
Land. And it is this political sense that seems present not only 
in Psalm 118 but in several other passages also. For evidence 
I must refer to Werner’s incisive article. 

The solution I propose for the suitability and the meaning of 
the cry “Hosanna” on the lips of the Galilean multitudes who 
welcomed Jesus is suggested by the books of Maccabees. These 
writings show that the language of Succoth was found to be 
suitable for attempts to cleanse the sanctuary. Such cleansing 
had messianic significance, even though he who directed it were 
not hailed as Messiah. 

Above all, it should be noted that the language of Succoth 
was appropriate to such acts regardless of the time of year. 

Both 2. Maccabees and 4 Maccabees center in the Feast of 
Dedication, held to celebrate the cleansing of the Temple on 
Chislev 25, 165 B. C. by Judas Maccabeus, just three years to 
a day after its pollution. The Hanukkah feast was inaugurated 
as a memorial to the Maccabean martyrs.‘ According to 2 Mac- 
cabees 10 6t., 


4See B. W. Bacon, “The Festival of Lives... ,” Hibbert Journal, XV 
(1916-17) 256-278. 
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“they kept eight days with gladness in the manner of the feast of 
Tabernacles ... bearing wands wreathed with leaves, and fair boughs, 
and palms also, they offered up hymns of thanksgiving to him who had 
brought to pass the cleansing of his own place.” 


Twenty years later in 144/3 B.C. the first of the letters that 
form a preface to 2 Maccabees exhorted fellow Jews in Egypt 
concerning the Chislev 25th festival: 


“Now see that ye keep the days of the feast of the Tabernacles of the 
month of Chislev.’’ — 1 9. 


The same emphasis is found after another interval of twenty 
years in the second letter dated 124 B. C., 


“We are now about to keep the purification of the temple in the month 
Chislev, on the five and twentieth day, we thought it necessary to certify 
you therefore, that ye also may keep a feast of tabernacles ...”” — 1 18, 


The letter closes: 


“Seeing then that we are about to keep the purification, we write unto you; 
ye will therefore do well if ye keep the days. Now God, who saved all his 
people, and restored the heritage to all, and the priesthood, and the 
hallowing, even as he promised through the law, — in God have we hope, 

- that he will quickly have mercy upon us, and gather us together out of all 
the earth into the holy place: for he delivered us out of great evils, and 
purified the place.” — 2 16-18. 


This theme of the cleansing of the temple dominates the first 
part of the book, from 2 19 to 7 42.5 The narrative proper begins 
with the words, 


“Now the things concerning Judas Maccabaeus and his brethren, and 
the purification of the great temple, ... being but a few, they rescued 
the whole country.’’ — 2 19-21. 


In this perspective the author announces his attempt to condense 
the five books dealing with the heroic deeds of the Maccabean 
leaders that had been written by Jason of Cyrene, 2 23 #. 

But not only could a festival associated with the 25th of 
Chislev be celebrated with ritual borrowed from the Feast of 
Tabernacles but also one associated with Iyyar 23rd. According 


8 This theme of Hanukkah dominates the whole of 4 Macc. also. 
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to 1 Maccabees 13 501., when eventually in c. 142 B.C. the 
Syrian garrison had been subdued upon the Temple Mount, 


“He (Simon) cleansed the citadel from its pollutions and he entered into 
it... with praise and palm branches, and with harps and with cymbals 
and with viols, and with hymns and with songs: because a great enemy 
was destroyed out of Israel.” 


These events all had profound Messianic significance. Some 
persons hailed Simon as God’s Messiah. And even those who 
clung meticulously to the Davidic tradition, or looked for a more 
ideal Messiah than one of the Maccabees, recognized that the 
purifying of the sanctuary was basic to God’s manifesting his 
salvation in the achieving of the Golden Era foretold by the 
prophets. 


We may therefore assume that the multitudes who greeted 
Jesus would have found the quotation from Psalm 118 exceed- 
ingly apt. The words were too closely associated with proces- 
sions of the Feast of Tabernacles to have been employed at an 
ordinary Passover. That the Galilean companions of Jesus used 
them on this occasion would indicate their hope that he would 
perform a Messianic act like that of Judas Maccabeus in cleans- 
ing the sanctuary. Indeed the Psalm itself may have assumed 
its completed form on the occasion of the first Hanukkah. 

Those who reject the cry ‘‘Hosanna” as an interpolation from 
Psalm 118 25 argue at times that it crept in under the shadow 
of the next verse, ‘“‘Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
Jehovah”’ that was believed appropriate to the Triumphal Entry.® 
The difficulty of all such theories is that they impute to the 
communities that formed these narratives an excessive ignorance 
of the saying’s true connotation. At least the Jewish members 
were aware that the “Blessed is he that cometh” had nothing 
to do with the Messianic ruler, but belonged to the Succoth 
processions. The colt ‘‘on which no one has ever sat’”’ (Mk 11 2) 
and the other trappings of royalty with which the story gradually 
became embellished clash with the spirit of the Psalm. It is not 


6 For Bacon’s argument on unhistoricity, see Expositor, VIII. 10 (1915), 
pp. 493-511. 
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Jesus as Messiah, but ‘‘the kingdom of our father David’’, whose 
coming was being furthered by the Hosannas. 

In any event, there is a lot of difference between showing how 
a given passage might have been interpolated and the fact that 
it was so interpolated. The burden of the proof always rests with 
the rejector; as a general rule it is enough to show that a saying 
aptly fits its, context to justify its retention. In demonstrating 
the appropriateness of this cry ““Hosanna”’ we believe we have 
raised a presumption in favor of its genuineness. 

If these conclusions are correct, it looks as though Jesus went 
up to Jerusalem primarily to cleanse the temple. 

Theoretically the cry of the people may have had little to do 
with his own purpose.? But their supplication to God, “Save 
now!’’ coincided so closely with the needs of the hour and with 
his own religious upbringing that we have every right to assume 
he concurred in it. 

We should therefore infer that the over-turning of the tables 
of the money changers and the driving out of the merchants 
were but preliminary gestures to the ousting of the Boethusian 
chief-priests. As fawning collaborationists of a foreign ruler, 
they occupied much the same position as the ‘‘ungodly”’ priest 
caste headed by Jason and Menelaus in the days of the Macca- 
bees. Because they were polluters of the sanctuary (Ps. Sol.), 
the pious of Israel felt they had to be eliminated as the condition 
of a purified worship. 

Like the historicity and meaning of the term ‘‘Hosanna”, 
the means whereby Jesus expected to consummate this cleansing 
of the Temple is presumably to be found in the tales of the 
Maccabees that so profoundly influenced his generation. 


7 According to a London Times press report of June 25, 1945, pacifist Gandhi 
was greeted in Bombay with the cry, “‘Zindabad,” meaning, “long live revolt”; 
Rigg, JBL LXIV (1945), pp. 441, note 81. 

8 On the punishment due to the Sadducean hierarchy as desecrators of the 
Sanctuary, see Enoch 97 3 £.; 99 2; Dam. Frag. 9 17-20; T. Levi chs. 14—16; 
Ps. Sol. 4 4 #., 22 f.; 17 8-12, and passim; Ass. Moses 7 5, 7. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow, edited by Harold R. Willoughby. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xviii+436. $6.00. 


This is a collection of twenty-four essays on the present status and future 
possibilities in biblical study by members and “guests” of the Chicago Society 
for Biblical Research. Members of the Society of Biblical Literature should 
have a special interest in it, not only because of its contents, but also because 
of the history of the organization which sponsored it. 

The Chicago Society began in 1891 as “fa Chicago Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis,”’ under the presidency of Edward L. Curtis, 
then of McCormick Theological Seminary. After an existence of a year and 
a half in this form, the members voted to reorganize as an autonomous society 


for biblical research, and in that form it has continued to the present, counting 
in its membership many of the eminent biblical scholars of America. The 
present volume is an outgrowth of papers presented during the 1945-46 
sessions of the Chicago Society. 


The purpose of these essays is to summarize the achievements, present 
status, and possibilities in the several areas of biblical research, and to 
present special investigations of a few crucial problems that are now enzaging 
scholarly attention. The result is a volume which should be of great interest 

to every student of the Bible. 

In the Old Testament field, the survey of research between the Great Wars 
is made by Raymond A. Bowman, and Frederick C. Prussner discusses 
“Problems Ahead in Old Testament Research.” The status and prospects of 
research on the Psalms are considered by Ovid R. Sellers. ‘Current Progress 
and Problems in Septuagint Research”’ is the title of an article by Harry M. 
Orlinsky. He shows that a tremendous amount of research yet remains to 
be done on the Septuagint, not only for establishing the Old Testament text, 
but also for the semantics and linguistics of Biblical Hebrew (he might have 


added for semantics of the New Testament). ‘Revelation in the Old Testa- 
177 
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ment”’ is discussed by William A. Irwin, and Otto J. Baab considers the im- 
portant subject of the possibility and methodology of an Old Testament 
theology. 

In the “‘Intertestamental” area, there are two essays: J. Coert Rylaarsdam 
presents a survey of studies since Charles’s Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 
and Ralph Marcus discusses future prospects. The former will be of chief 
value as a listing and brief evaluation of books and articles which have been 
published. Marcus’s essay is more mature, pointing out a few outstanding 
areas in which work needs to be done. This “Intertestamental”’ period is one 
which needs much serious study and research. It is a pleasure to record the 
announcement — made since these essays were completed — that a critical 
edition of the apocryphal literature is to appear under the sponsorship of 
Dropsie College. 

The present volume contains more articles dealing with the New Testament 
than with the Old; that is perhaps a measure of the present interests of 
scholars in the vicinity of Chicago. Merrill M. Parvis surveys the history of 
criticism in the ‘“World-Wars Period,” and Paul Schubert points out the 
“Urgent Tasks for New Testament Research.”’ Frederick C. Grant has a 
valuable essay on ‘“‘The Teachings of Jesus and First-Century Jewish Ethics.” 
He reaches the conclusion that the ethics of Jesus ‘‘are Jewish, through and 
through,” and that “Judaism and Christianity are not, fundamentally, two 
different religions, but one... in Christ we should be one, in the teaching of 
Jesus we ought to be one, in the things that he stressed above all else we can 
be one.” 

The field of Pauline research is surveyed by Donald W. Riddle in an essay 
entitled ‘Reassessing the Religious Importance of Paul.’’ Floyd V. Filson 
considers ‘The Central Problem Concerning Christian Origins.’’ The Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament is subjected to a searching critique 
by Allen Wikgren. His judgment of this new version is generally favorable, 
but he is able to point out many examples of inconsistency, which he attributes 
to “incomplete application of its own methodology.’ While some of his 
criticisms are well taken, others arise from failure to understand the nature of 
the version and the difficulties inherent in a version made by a committee 
rather than by an individual. 


Amos N. Wilder has an excellent essay on “New Testament Theology in 
Transition.” It discusses much of the recent work in this field, and reaches 
the conclusion that the most promising contemporary approach to the task 
of writing a New Testament theology lies along the lines denoted by Heils- 
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geschichte and Geschichtstheologie, as they are treated, for example, by Stauffer, 
Cullman and others. 

The present volume contains, in addition, a number of essays which concern 
biblical research in general, or specific problems which cannot be classified as 
either Old or New Testament research. ‘“‘The Present State of Biblical Arche- 
ology” is considered in a very able essay by G. Ernest Wright. He shows 
himself to be a master in this field, but appears to this reviewer as unduly 
pessimistic about the possibilities in American scholarship. Rabbi Felix A. 
Levy has a chapter on contemporary trends in Jewish Bible study. It is 
marred by an unfortunate attempt to show that Jewish scholarship has 
demolished the Christian Graf-Wellhausen theories, overlooking the fact that 
some Jewish scholars of the present are even more radical than Wellhausen 
and that many Christian scholars are also very critical of his theories. Protes- 
tant scholars will welcome the chapter on current trends in Catholic biblical 
research, by James Harrel Cobb. 

W. F. Albright has an interesting and informing essay on “The War in 
Europe and the Future of Biblical Studies.” Readers of this JouRNAL will 
perhaps have a special interest in his characterization of the JOURNAL OF 
BIBLicaL LITERATURE as “an olla-podrida [a word of Spanish origin meaning 
hodgepodge], containing samples of every conceivable variety and school of 
biblical research existing in Protestant and Jewish circles; no unprejudiced 
reader can fail to be impressed by the democratic anarchy which reigns in its 
pages.”” Is not a journal published by a learned society necessarily of this 
nature? Do the members of SBL wish their journal to be of any other nature? 

One of the most valuable essays is that of C. C. McCown on geographical 
conditioning of religious experience in Palestine. A somewhat unusual ap- 
proach which should appeal to the modern mind may be seen in A. Haire 
Forster’s “‘Propaganda Analysis Applied to Alexandrian-Jewish Apologetic.” 
The relevance of apocalyptic thought for both ancient and modern situations 
is discussed by Paul E. Davies. ‘The Emergence of the Christian Church 
in the Pre-Catholic Period” is the subject of an incisive essay by Sherman E. 
Johnson. He surveys much of the modern literature on this subject, and 
reaches conclusions that follow the lines laid down by Bauer and that are 
largely in agreement with the views of Goguel. Arthur A. Hays discusses 
“The Role of the Bible in the Reformation,” a subject of great importance for 
contemporary theology. 

A book of this nature is the despair of a reviewer. A genuine review is 
impossible — partly because of the limitations of space, and partly because of 
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the limitations of the reviewer. All of the essays in this volume appear to 
this reviewer to be competent, and a few are brilliant. The editor and the 
Chicago Society for Biblical Research deserve the thanks of all biblical 
scholars. 

A few observations may be made which have risen during the reading of 
this book. (1) The reviving interest in biblical theology is quite apparent in 
the surveys presented here, and in a few of the special essays. This is salutary, 
but we may express the hope that workers in this field will do justice to the 
variety within the Bible as well as its essential unity, that they will not neglect 
the sound results of historical criticism, and that they will employ as often as 
possible the categories of biblical thought itself rather than alien categories. 
(2) There has been much interest in modern times in the Umwelt of the Bible. — 
This should continue, with more integration of the archeological discoveries 
in countries other than Palestine with those of Palestine itself and with the 
careful study of the biblical text. Only in this way can we discover the sources 
of biblical ideas as well as appreciate their uniqueness. (3) America now has 
the opportunity, if not the obligation, to become a main center of biblical 
research. The scholarship of many European countries will unfortunately be 
dormant for a number of years. At present the best work is apparently being 
done in Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries, and America (Canada as 
well as the United States). (4) This volume should make it clear that, in 
spite of the great achievements of the recent past, biblical scholarship still has 
many problems awaiting solution and many fertile areas which need working. 


In America we have many of the material resources required; the question is 
whether we shall have the scholars. This volume is appropriately dedicated 
“To the Students of Today who will become the Biblical Scholars of To- 
morrow.” 


J. Pamre Hyatt 


The Jews in Egypt in the Hellenistic-Roman Age in the Light of the Papyri, by 
Avigdor Tcherikover (Viktor Tscherikower). [Hebrew, with English Sum- 
mary]. Published with the Aid of the Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation. 
Jerusalem: The Hebrew University Press Association, 1945. Pp. xii-+272+32. 


Among the able scholars whom Nazism forced to emigrate from Europe 
to Palestine, Tcherikover has achieved well-merited recognition for his earlier 
books and monographs in German, Hebrew and English. Every specialist 
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in the Hellenistic field has profited from reading his works, Die hellenistischen 
Stddtegriindungen von Alexander dem Grossen dis auf die Rémerzeit (Leipzig, 
1927), Hayy*hidim wehayy*wantm (Tel Aviv, 1930) and “Palestine Under 
the Ptolemies” in Mizraim, 1937 (or the parallel Hebrew articles on the Pales- 
tinian material in the Zenon papyri which appeared earlier in Tarbiz). 

The origin and plan of the present work are described in the brief English 
preface as follows. “The original plan of the author when he first began to 
study the Jewish papyri and ostraca was to compile them into a Corpus 
Papyrorum Judaicarum. Such a task, involving visits to the great European 
libraries as well as constant correspondence with numerous scholars and 
specialists could not be performed during the war. The author therefore 
decided to use the material already collected by him for a series of inquiries 
into a number of special problems concerning Jewish life in Egypt such as 
the settlement of the Jews in different parts of Egypt, their economic life, 
their civic status in Alexandria, etc. The feature common to all these in- 
quiries is that they are based on one principal source, namely papyri and 
ostraca.”” 

The English portion of the book is a 30-page summary of the Hebrew text. 
It will be of considerable value to the non-Hebraist but cannot, of course, be 


regarded as an adequate substitute for the detailed discussion, supported by 
documentation, given in Hebrew. However, it does make easier the task of 
the reviewer by providing him with a ready-made outline of contents and 
conclusions. 


The conclusions drawn from the papyri are not as certain or as far-reaching 
as a modern historian would wish, but Tcherikover has extracted as much 
significant information from them as can reasonably be expected at this time. 
His work represents a considerable advance over that of Fuchs who made a 
gallant attempt to sketch the political, social and economic history of the 
Jews in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt in Die Juden Aegyptens etc. (Vienna, 
1924) although he was handicapped by blindness and by a greater paucity of 
material. 

The first problem of method to be solved by a worker in this field is the 
determination of non-Hebrew Jewish names, since the Jews of Egypt were 
called by Greek, Egyptian and Roman as well as Hebrew names. The author 
has set up the following criteria for Jewish names: (1) when both father and 
son are called by uncertain names; (2) when the uncertain name is mentioned 
in a document containing names of indubitable Jews; (3) when the uncertain 
name is mentioned in a document containing at least two or three more names 
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of the same nature; (4) when the papyrus comes from a place known as an 
important center of Jewish settlement; (5) when the document containing 
the name in question belongs to a period when the Jews preferred this parti- 
cular name to many others. 

Stated in this bald fashion the author’s criteria may be viewed skeptically 
by some philologists, but we must remember to make proper allowances for 
the development of a sixth sense in a scholar who has worked so long and so 
intelligently in this field as has Tcherikover. Once this problem has been 
solved, the value of such an investigation depends on the number of papyri 
utilized, their proper classification in time and region, and the application of 
sound historical method. In these respects the author has met the highest 
standards. 

Among the conclusions formulated in the English summary (for the docu- 
mentation of which the Hebrew text is indispensable) the following may be 
of particular interest. The stream of Jewish emigrants from Palestine to 
Egypt was particularly great in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes and the 
first Hasmonaeans. The occupations of the Jews were diverse and “their part 
in agriculture, cattle-breeding, military service and administration was by 
no means less than their achievement as merchants and money-lenders.” 
Jews were often employed as tax-collectors. Tcherikover points out that 
most of the higher government posts were reserved for Greeks and that the 
Jews were obliged to accept the unpleasant task of tax-collecting. He might 
have done well to point out further the bearing of this on anti-Semitism. 

The reviewer is obliged to express a suspicion that the author has been 
slightly less objective than is his wont in dealing with Jews as merchants and 
as artisans. There is a paucity of references to both occupations in the papyri. 
Tcherikover assumes that there were few Jewish merchants because of the 
Ptolemies’ distrust of private initiative in trade and because of the connection 
of the Roman collegia mercatorum with pagan cults. On the other hand he 
assumes that there were many Jewish artisans because of the importance of 
handicrafts in Palestine. One wonders whether he has not subconsciously 
yielded to the temptation to contradict the allegations of Jewish “‘parasitism” 
made by prejudiced scholars, particularly in Germany. Of course his assump- 
tions may be right, but one has the feeling that he gives the Jews the benefit 
of the doubt, so to speak, instead of suspending judgment about these occu- 
pations. However, the reviewer hastens to add that Tcherikover is far more 
objective and conscientious in most points than the scholars he sometimes 
criticizes, including those who have vastly exaggerated the part played by 
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Jewish bankers (i.e. as Ptolemaic agents). On the economic status of the 
Jews his general conclusion is that “‘we shall probably be right in considering 
the majority of Egyptian Jews as men of small income, earning their daily 
bread by the sweat of their brows.” With this conclusion the reviewer sees 
no reason to disagree. Of course there must have been some wealthy Jews but 
they were chiefly settled in Alexandria. 

In the matter of taxes, about which we know more in the Roman period 
than in the Ptolemaic, it is clear that the Jews bore a heavier burden than 
the great majority of Gentiles. Moreover, as Tcherikover states, the special 
Jewish tax “humiliated the Jews in the eyes of even the native population.” 

The papyri do not give us much information about the legal status of the 
Jews, but the material that exists has been used by the author. He finds that 
except in some forms of family law the Jews were governed by the principles 
of Hellenistic law. He further suggests that “the explanation for so great an 
influence of the Hellenistic law on the Egyptian Jews may be found in the 
weakness of Jewish national institutions in the beginning of the Ptolemaic 
period and in the strong process of Hellenisation.” But here again the re- 
viewer has some doubt of the correctness of Tcherikover’s inference. Since 
the chances for the preservation of Greek legal papyri are better than those 


for the preservation of Hebrew or Aramaic papyri stored in less well protected 


archives, would it not be wiser to suspend judgment about the predominance 
of Hellenistic law among the Jews? As a by-product of this inquiry the 
“principle of legal personality’’ is considered by the author (Hebrew section 
pp. 112 ff.). It is interesting to note that he prefers the interpretation given 
by Schénbauer (ZSav. St. v. 49) to that given by Bickermann (A Pap. F. v. 8). 

Chapter 5 deals with the civic status of the Egyptian Jews in the Roman 
period, a problem that has attracted a great deal of attention because of the 
discovery of important documents like the Letter of Claudius to the Alex- 
andrians and the so-called Acts of the Alexandrian Martyrs. Tcherikover 
rightly emphasizes the fact that the Alexandrians’ hatred of the Jews was 
incidental to their hatred of the Romans, and that Alexandrian anti-Semites 
deliberately spread reports that the Jews were abetting the Romans in their 
oppressive treatment of the natives. He is also right in holding that the 
prohibition of gymnasium education for Jews in the Roman period was due 
not to anti-Semitism on the part of the Romans but to their general principles 
of government in the East. This chapter also contains an interesting and 
plausible reconstruction of the events leading up to the writing of Claudius. 
Letter. The section on Roman citizenship obtained by Jews is marked by 
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proper caution. The remaining chapters discuss the Jewish revolt under 
Trajan and the names of the Egyptian Jews. 

The above paraphrase of the author’s own summary may serve to give an 
idea of the amount of valuable material collected by Tcherikover and the 
mportance of his conclusions. The reviewer has no doubt that his work will 
remain definitive for a long time to come. 


RaLpo Marcus 


Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. XX. Cincinnati, 1947. Pp. 658. 


This volume, one of the best in the series, is very appropriately dedicated 
to President Emeritus Julian Morgenstern, ‘‘wise administrator, penetrating 
scholar, devoted teacher and guide, genial friend.” Three articles have special 
interest for biblical students: J. Morgenstern, ‘““The Chanukkah Festival and 
the Calendar of Ancient Israel,” E. Taeubler, ‘‘Cushan-Rishathaim,” and R. 
Patai, ‘‘Hebrew Installation Rites.” Two articles are significant for archae- 
ologists and historians of art: F. Landsberger, ‘‘The Origin of the Winged 
Angel in Jewish Art,” and I. Sonne, ‘The Paintings of the Dura Synagogue.” 
E. Werner’s study of ‘‘The Conflict between Hellenism and Judaism in the 
Music of the Early Christian Church” is an important contribution to the 
history of church music. A. Guttmann’s discussion of “The Significance of 
Miracles for Talmudic Judaism” begins with reference to C. T. Craig’s con- 
clusions on the importance of miracles in early Christianity in The Beginning 
of Christianity, the author being impressed by the rich source material upon 
which Craig bases his conclusions. Maimonides is the inspiration for two 
articles: A. Cronbach, ‘“‘The Maimonidean Code of Benevolence” and Ben 
Zion Bokser, ‘Reason and Revelation in the Theology of Maimonides.” 
Three articles are devoted to 19th century Jews: J. R. Marcus, “The Modern 
Religion of Moses Hart,” J. L. Blau, ‘An American-Jewish View of the 
Evolution Controversy” (Rabbi Krauskopf), and B. W. Korn, “Isaac Mayer 
on the Civil War.” 

Professor Morgenstern’s 136-page article is almost as important for its 
discussion of related festivals, such as the Christian Festival of the Cross 
and Festival of St. Barbara, as for its treatment of the Chanukkah Festival. 
He finds hints of Jewish antecedents of Channukkah in Josephus and 1 and 
2 Maccabees. A festival of the 24th of the 9th month is deduced from the 
date of Haggai’s two final addresses, from Zech. .7 1-819 (following LXXA 
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dating in 71), from Ezra 10 7-17 (cf. Neh. 91,2, which is transferred to a 
Position between 14 and 15 of Ezra 10), and from Jer. 36. With the change in 
the calendar reckoning in the 3rd or 4th century B.C., the day now beginning 
in the evening, the 24th of the month was identified in part with the 25th. 
Morgenstern discusses fire rites in Semitic religious festivals of the fall equinox, 
and such Semitic festivals of the winter solstices as the Festival of Saint 
Barbara in modern Syria and Palestine, a Syrian festival in honor of Kronos 
at Durostorum, the Nabataean festival in honor of Dusares and his mother, 
a festival of Melqart of Tyre, and the festival of the Christian savior-deity. 
He concludes that Chanukkah grew directly out of the Syrian New Year’s 
Day of the winter solstice. This study, which is to be continued, adds to the 
author’s already remarkable contribution to the understanding of the Hebrew 
calendar. 

Taeubler propounds an ingeniously involved explanation of the invention 
of the name Cushan-rishathaim, beginning with Moore’s suggestion that 
Cushan, like Othniel, is the name of a clan rather than a person, and attempt- 
ing to show the motives for transforming a Midianite Cushan into a Baby- 
lonian Kushi. Many scholars, like the reviewer, will not share his skepticism 
regarding the historicity of Othniel and Cushan-rishathaim as persons of the 
period of the Judges. Patai’s discussion of the installation rites of Hebrew 
kings is a comparative religion study in the light of the ritual of coronation 


in Africa. It contains many significant insights, although the author occa- 


sionally seems to deduce too much from inadequate parallels, as when Saul’s 
ascent to the high place in 1 Sam. 9 is paralleled with the African coronation 
rite of mounting a hill, or Saul’s attempt to kill David is interpreted as a 
“ceremonial spearing,’”’ or the inimical behavior of Samuel towards Saul is 
said to be in conformity with ritual requirements. 

The reviewer wishes that the articles of Landsberger and Sonne could 
properly be discussed at length here. The former shows that winged angels 
were pictured in Sephardic and Ashkenazic Judaism centuries before the 
Renaissance. He finds them as winged humans (=cherubs) in early synagogue 
decoration and on a 2nd century Jewish sarcophagus, and also symbolizing 
the winds (=breath) in the Dura mural of Ezekiel’s vision. It was first in 
Christian art, however, that the angel as messenger adopted wings, not earlier 
than the 5th century. Isaiah Sonne’s interpretation of the Dura synagogue 
murals in the light of the homiletical interpretation of the biblical texts as 
found in contemporary Jewish thought, illustrated chiefly in Midrashic litera- 
ture, will prove to be one of the major contributions to our understanding of 
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these monuments of Jewish art. He interprets them in terms of the triad 
motive of the three crowns (i. e., the Torah, the priesthood, and the king- 
dom), attributing the conception of the paintings to R. Johanan, the head of 
the academy of Tiberias. Sonne strongly disagrees with Rostovtzeff’s view 
that the murals reflect no deliberate scheme and that the choice of scenes is 


haphazard. 
HERBERT G. May. 


Essai comparatif sur le vocabulaire et la phonétique du chamito-sémitique, by 
Marcel Cohen. Bibliotheque de I’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, vol. 291. Paris: 
Honoré Champion, 1947. Pp. xi+248. 


Comparative philologists will welcome the appearance of this valuable 
study of Hamito-Semitic vocabulary and phonetics: first of all because it is 
the first comprehensive work of this kind, and secondly because of the rich 
collection of materials, including an annotated bibliography down to 1945 
(pp. 3-42), incomplete after 1939. There are only two unfinished similar 
manuals in print. Before his tragic, accidental death in 1926, Aaron Ember, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, had projected a complete comparative 
manual, having published numerous articles on Egyptian-Semitic comparisons 
since 1911. His incomplete manuscript was edited and published by Frida 
Behnk (A. Ember, Egypto-Semitic Studies. Leipzig, Verlag Asia Major, 1930. 
Pp. xxvii+118). Likewise posthumous is the book of Franz Calice (Grund- 
lagen der dgyptisch-semitischen Wortvergleichung, herausgegeben von Heinrich 
Balcz. Wien, Orientalisches Institut der Universitat, 1936. Pp. vii+278). 
His etymological lexicon is divided into four parts: primitive Hamito-Semitic 
roots, possible and probable Semitic loan words in Egyptian (omitting the 
well-known borrowings in late Egyptian), and questionable comparisons. 

The main part of Cohen’s book consists of 521 Hamito-Semitic comparisons 
between about as many roots, arranged according to phonemes. The languages 
utilized are all the Semitic languages, Egyptian, Berber, Cushitic, and occa- 
sionally Hausa, which the author hesitates to class definitively as Hamitic. 
Only about a hundred comparisons involve four groups — and not a few are 
questionable, at least for one of the languages. The majority of comparisons 
involves only two or three of the four groups. It appears from these lists that 
Berber has the least relations with other languages, while Egyptian and 
Semitic (as might be expected a priori) disclose the closest relationship. 
Cushitic is as close to Egyptian as to Semitic, while for Hausa “la question 
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est a reserver,”’ although it seems that it is but remotely, if at all related to 
the other languages. It should however always be remembered, in appraising 
these results, that for Egyptian and Semitic we have very early documents 
of similar antiquity, while Berber and Hausa are modern languages, the 
phonemes of which have obviously evolved far from their unknown early 
stages. 

Some general conjectures have suggested themselves to Professor Cohen. 
He believes that like the Indo-European languages, so those of the Hamito- 
Semitic group, are ultimately derived from a common ancestor — although 
for Indo-European languages the matter is no longer as simple as in the days 
of the great pioneer Franz Bopp (d. 1867). It would seem, Cohen says, that 
in the stage of ‘‘proto-Hamito-Se.. tic” which can be reached through this 
investigation the roots were triliteral, and that the biliteral and quadriliteral 
roots found in the later languages are modifications of triliteral roots. A con- 
ceivable biliteral stage could only be earlier than the above-mentioned stage 
— a view that seems extremely probable to me. 

It would be easy, but ungracious, to draw up a list of questionable com- 
parisons and questionable meanings. The author admits that much in his 
lists is merely tentative, but apparently forgot to say so in a number of cases. 
Thus, for instance, the list of words for “elephant” (No. 372, p. 170) includes: 
Semitic pilu, piru, fil; Egyptian ’bw; Berber elu; Cushite arba. Are these 
words really connected? The Semitic terms are identical with the ancient 
(pil) and modern (fil) Persian words, and I wonder whether here Semitic 
borrowed from the Persian. The Egyptian ’bw (which also means ivory) 
seems to be another root, presumably connected with Egyptian ynk (tooth); 
cf. perhaps Sanskrit ibha (tooth); likewise the Ethiopic word for ‘“‘elephant”’ 
(nage) was borrowed from the Sanskrit naga. The Hebrew verb ms’ (to find), 
is translated, apparently for purposes of comparison, ‘‘to come,” a new mean- 
ing to me (No. 474, p. 190). Unless I am mistaken, the Aramaic haglé is not 
related to Akkadian ikkaru (cultivator) but to Akkadian eglu (field) (No. 1, 
p. 77). 

It would be possible also to suggest additions to the words compared. Thus 
it is unfortunate that Professor Cohen knew only the Lexique sogotrt (Paris, 
1938) of Wolf Leslau, and did not have access to the important monographs 
on Semitic philology which he has published since then. But, notwithstanding 
all criticism, this is the best book on Hamito-Semitic comparative linguistics 
now available. 

RoBertT H. PFEIFFER 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Contributions to the Old Testament Terminology of the Chase, by Gillis 
Gerleman. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1946. Pp. 12. 


Gerleman investigates the two trapping devices for feathered game, mégéS 
and pah, concluding plausibly that the former designated a clap-net sprung 
by fowlers lying in wait, while the latter was an automatic bird trap. He 
illustrates examples of both from Egyptian sources. Biblical passages which 
reflect aspects of big game hunting with beaters, net, and traps or pits are 
cited, with Mesopotamian, Egyptian, and Arab illustrations noted for com- 
parison. In Jer. 48 43 f., Is. 2417 f., and Lam. 3 47, where “sound of fright” 
or “fright” (q6l pakad, pahad) and the “‘pit’’ (pakat) are mentioned together, 
the former is interpreted as a hunting term, the cry of the beaters. Cf. also 
Job 22 10; 15 21. It is suggested that the metaphorical use of srr, ‘to be in 
distress,” had a more concrete origin in the ideas of the chase. For an impor- 
tant Palestinian illustration of big game hunting the author might have 


called attention to a scene depicted on one of the 12th century Megiddo 
ivories (see G. Loud, The Megiddo Ivories, OIP LII, Pl. XXII). 


HERBERT G. May 


Their Faith and Ours. Part I: The Old Testament, by Muriel Streibert Curtis. 
Louisville: The Cloister Press, 1947. Student’s Manual: pp. 153, $1.50. 
Leader’s Manual: pp. 110, $1.00. 


These two manuals are designed for use in courses of study in biblical reli- 
gion for young people and adults. The author, a member of the faculty of 
Wellesley College, is thoroughly acquainted with the results of modern his- 
torical criticism of the Bible, and presents these results according to approved 
methods of religious education. The studies are divided into twelve chapters, 
and contain many helps for both students and leaders, including suggestions 
for further reading and for building class or church libraries. These volumes 
may be highly recommended. 
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A Classified Bibliography of the Writings of George Aaron Barton, prepared by 
Beatrice Allard Brooks. Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, Supplementary Studies No. 4. New Haven: American Schools of 
Oriental Research, 1947. Pp. 24, $.50. 


This is a carefully prepared bibliography of one of the great biblical scholars 
of the past generation. Barton was one of the most learned and most prolific 
scholars of his time (1859-1942), and professor in Bryn Mawr, the University 
of Pennsylvania, and the Episcopal Divinity School of Philadelphia. He was 
president of SBL in 1913-14. This bibliography is arranged both chronologi- 
cally and topically, and should have a wide usefulness. 


J. P. H. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new edition of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha has been planned 
under the sponsorship of the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learn; 
ing, Philadelphia. The work will have the title, Jewish Apocryphal Literature, 
and will consist of a series of volumes each containing the text and translation 
of a single apocryphal or pseudepigraphic writing, together with introduction, 
commentary, and textual apparatus criticus. Special emphasis will be placed 
upon the recovery of the original sense through critical reconstruction of the 
supposed underlying Hebrew or Aramaic, and the subject matter will be 
explained with special reference to Jewish sources. The Editor-in-Chief of 
this series will be Professor Solomon Zeitlin, with whom an Editorial Board 
will be associated. It is expected that the entire series will be completed in 
about ten years, with three volumes appearing annually. 
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